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ABSTRACT 

Stressors created by social change wore studied in 
the Appalachian community of Blue Ridge, West Virginia. Data were 
gathered through open-ended interviews of community informants. 
Informants invariably described 3 distinct ways of life; data 
analysis therefore provided for the possibility of different crises 
in each stratum. Interview topics covered sources of change, family 
life, jobs, education, family status, and religion. The information 
was analyzed using a model of structural differentiation containing 
the following steps: dissatisfaction or threat to goal achievement, 
symptoms of disturbance, attempts to solve problems through the 
existing system, encouragement of new ideas, positive attempts to 
specify a process, implementation of new ways of doing things, and 
development of performance patterns. Major suggestions for further 
research indicated the need for studies of: mental disorders and 
maladaptive behavior in the community; well and sick families as 
defined by the extent of social and medical health; crises and 
problem solving in the religious life of the community; and the 
socialization process. (PS) 



JESUS 

He lives in the ocean, 
He lives in the sea 
He lives in the Icurel, 
He lives in the tree 
He lives in the birds, 
And He lives in me 

Written by Mona Gail George of Blue Ridge 
Born November 3, 1941 
Died November 8, 1946 



There is no shortage of books and articles 
based on minute observations of that deviant 
sub-culture called Appalachia. But most of 
what is available to those wisliing to gain 
some insight into the people of Appalachia 
consists of writers' and specialists' views, re- 
flecting their own values and emphases. This 
book differs, however, because it is based on 
something approaching a counselor-patient re- 
lationship. The author went to the people of 
Appalachia and, in effect, asked them ''What's 
happening here?" 
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So we hove in these pages first person assessments direct 
from the "horse's mouth," interwoven with factual detail — such 
OS in the historicol and economic spheres — ^to supply the reader 
with sufficient background to perhaps arrive at some firm con- 
clusions of his own. 

Two significant points come to mind when reading Kaplan's 
study. First, labels such as "poor" or "disadvantaged" cannot be 
applied indiscriminately to the Appalachian people. They ore not 
an omoiphous lump of humonity, huddled disconsolately together 
among telltale statistics proving they fall short of the outer 
society's norms. Instead, this so-called "bottom" group has its 
own sub-classes, eoch with its own peculiar assets, deficierKies, 
and values. Despite a commonality of substandard education, in- 
come, and socialization with society at I ^e, the "sorrys", the 
"get bys" and the "betters" appear to be <air, if pole, reflections 
of similor groups found all over tne rxition. 

The lesson for the outsider wanting to do "good" for these 
people, then, is that they con no more be treated as a discrete, 
homogeneous group than any collection of more prosperous, more 
"typical" Americans. In short, the people of Ap>polacHia hove a 
culture that is every bit as diverse— orxi delicately balanced and 
interwoven — as the so-called more advanced culture of the larger 
society. Needless to say, this diversity, which gives evidence of 
strengths as well as weoknesses, will hove to be token into occount 
by ogefKies wishing to Improve the environment of these folk 

A secoTKl significant finding in these pages — one that is clear 
by its obvious Invisibility — is thot the fortunes of Appalochio's 
people hove been largely determined by quite casual forces, by 
an interplay of influences which hove b^en thrust on them olmost 
by accident. Kaplan points up the effects of wars, roods, the Great 
Depression, and the temp>orary stimulus of job-producing extroc* 
tive irtdustries whose prosperity hinged on fluctuating world mark- 
et prices and the kind of inexorable natural low which decrees 
that trees con be harvested foster than they con be grown. 

But among these casual forces that brought mony Appoloch- 
ions to the edge of social, economic, and even psychologicol dis* 
integration, the reoder finds borely a trace of formalized influence 
for good. Yet the region has hod its shore of county ogenrs. 
welfare orKl social workers, and representatives from various public 
and private agencies reputedly dedicated to helping people improve 
their lot — from the CCC ond WPA of the Thirties to 4-H and Boy 
Scouts. 
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And yet, os Kaplan shows, none af these farmol groups — 
excepting the schools to o very limited extent — seems to hove 
hod ony influence whatsoever on the amelioration of the serious 
problems these people foced and continue to face. This is food 
for thought when contemplating the introduction of new bureau* 
crocies into oreos needing help, because it prompts the question 
of what prior bureoucrocies, equolly intellectually committed to 
helping, were influenced by to render them largely if not to^o.ly 
ineffectual. 

Aware of both Appolochio's problems orKl the negligible 
impress of intentiorxil farces to offer solutions, Kaplan discusses 
o model for organized change, one thot anticipates the pitfalls of 
the conventional bureaucracy, and which takes into account not 
only the vogories and diversities of the client groups but also the 
equally critical vagaries and diversities of those who would help. 

The problem, in shc-r*, is whether those ogencies — both old 
or new — charged witf. the' responsibility for helping those with 
problems con, after decodes of rwglect orxl no more than o few 
short yeors of rorxlom, •:poradic, and often disorganized (though 
well-intentioned) octtvisnri, contribute meaningfully to Blue Ridge 
and its mony counterparts. 

The author has done more than most — defining in indigenous 
terms wtiot the people of Appalochio ore and offering o blueprint 
for o rational and cohesive approach to the introduction of struc- 
tured, goal-oriented change in ploce of o continuing casual process 
thot takes for too long, is for too random, and costs for too much 
in humon terms. 

JACK BELCK 
Morganiown, West Vir0nia 
September 1970 
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PREFACE 



This monograph represents a part of my continuing inter- 
est in the problems and processes of modernization J Specifical- 
ly, Blue Ridge provided me with a laboratory to study the crises 
and modes of adaptation of a people experiencing rapid social 
change. 

Hopefully, this case study will contribute to our under- 
standing of developmental problems in the southern Appalach- 
ian region. In this respect, while a number of important works 
have appeared on the Appalachian region since my research 
was completed,^ I find it impossible to document that my study 
is accumulative to these various recent studies. It is not. In fact, 
the emerging diversity of approaches for studying Appalachian 
culture is long overdue. Appalachia is, apparently, a diversity of 
sub-cultures. Apparently there are a variety of questions to be 
asked about the factors which facilitate or interfere with order- 
ly modernization in this region. 

The reader must realize that this study was ccnceivea and 
completed during 1957 to 1959. Consequently, certain limita- 
tions were imposed upon me, especially the conceptual, metho- 
dological, and field constraints operating ac that time. In any 
case, the limitations and deficiencies of this work are my res- 
ponsibility. For example, I must point out that the richness of 
our data obviously varied. The chapter on religion, for example, 
contains far richer material than the chapter on family, an 
area which was somewhat closed to effective investigation. 

On the positive side, I have provided some ethnographic 
material on an Appalachian community undergoing social 
change. This should be a contribution to an informationally 
sparse region. ' Secondly, I think this material has considerable 
value for those interested in the development of the region. For 



iBcrion M. Kaplan. Issur Ftlitoi 'Oig-iiii/aHons <in<i Social l)c\do|)nicnt;' \d- 
ministrative Science Quarterly, 13 fDacnibfr 1968). pp. 370-541;. 

^Thomas Vnn\, ed., The Southefti Appalachian Refiinn, {Lnww^unv. K 
s\{\ of Kentuck> l>r«s l<H)2) ; Jack Wcllcr, Yesterday's People: lAie in Omtew- 
fwiary Appalachia, flexinginn* rni\crsilv of Kentucky Puss. 1905), Hari\ M. 
Caudill. Nip^hi Conns in the (.w .oet lands, (Woslow \tl.intic. Little. Brown. 
1962): Richard \. Ucll. "A Pomi', Cum-: VUv Vnalgesic SMhdiltnrc nf jhe Southern 
Appalachians." American Socioh)oUa\ Heview, 33. (Decetnhcr 1968). pp. 888-895. 

John Stephenson, Shiloh: A Mouutatn Cnmmunitx. rtexington: UnivciNitx 
of Kentucky Press, 1968). This is a follow-up of niv oun tvork in the same com- 
nnniit). 
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that reason an extra chapter was added on the problems of 
development. 

There are a couple of remarks I would like to make now 
about the manuscript which are a result of what I have learned 
since doing this study. The study was conceptualized in 1957, 
the field work was done during the summers of 1957, 1958, and 
1959, and the final manuscript was not completed until 1962, 
I have learned a lot since then. First of all, I think there is an 
opportunity for an approach which is conceptually and empiri- 
cally richer than the one used in Uds manuscript. For example 
Charles Hughes, et al.. The People of Cove and Woodlot,^ offers 
an example for synthesizing the idea of sentiments as developed 
by Alexander H. Leighton, and the idea of structural differentia- 
tion over time. In this way, we would focus on the various senti- 
ments as they relate to the steps or stages of social change. 
For example, one could develop the complex of sentiments in- 
volved in a dissatisfaction, or a response set, or the capacity to 
innovate and change. 

Second, I learned that the approach to studying social 
change ideally should involve a mixed set of methods — the des- 
criptive and ethnographic, attitudinal survey items, cohorts (in 
depth over time), and case history studies. If one is going to go 
about studying the extremely important problem of social 
change in a more creative way, I think a mixed methodological 
model would be preferred. These sorts of options were not avail- 
able to me. The method used was a function of what was 
possible. 

Third, the idea of crisis as used in this manuscript, should 
certainly be expanded and refined. For example, the work of 
Adolph Meyers, emphasizing crisis and symptoms, can be refin- 
ed in a community research setting. For example, the crises 
themes in Blue Ridge are not equally valent. Indeed, what are 
the specific crises in their way of life? How are tliese crises 
coped with? 

Finally, I should also point out that until recently I was 
unwilling to publish this case study out of fear of doing some 
violence to the personal communications of my many infor- 
mants. Now I feel free to publish this material. 



♦Charles Huglics. Marc Adclafwl-Trcmljlay. Robert N. Rappoport, and Alex- 
ander H. Leighton. People of Ccnr and Woodlof. (New York: Basic Books, 1960). 
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Why? My hope is that this material might contribute to 
more effective developmental efforts in Appalachia. My trust 
is that the people of Blue Ridge will regard this work as a res- 
pectful wish to contribute, not a bit of snooping. This mono- 
graph is also offered for professional critique and subsequent 
improvement in the spirit of Abraham Kaplan's observation: 

Every taxonomy is a provisional and implicit theory 
(or family of theories). As knowledge of a particular 
subject-matter grows, oui conception of that subject- 
matter changes; as our concepts become more fitting, 
we learn more and more. Like all existential dilemmas 
in science, of which this is an instance, the paradox is 
resolved by a process of approximation: the better 
our concepts, the better the theory we can formulate 
with them, and in turn, the better the concepts avail- 
able for the next, improved theory. U. F. Lenzen has 
spoken explicitly of "successive definition.'* It is only 
through such successions that the scientist can hope 
to achieve success. 



'Abraham Kap1»n. Thr Conduct of Inquiry, ^San Francisco: CliancIIcr, 19(H). 
pp. 53-54. 



CHAPTER 1 



THE RESEARCH PROBLEM AND FRAME OF REFERENCE 

The physician who offered his setting for study had several 
questions in mind: What rapid changes in social structure had 
taken place within his mountain community? What kinds of 
serious personal problems did these changes pose for his pati- 
ents? Specifically, what kind of family and community pro- 
blems were linked to the kinds of diseases and complaints he 
observed in his patients? What kinds of adaptations did people 
make to these problems? What alternatives did they have? 
Why did some families adapt well to the changes? Why were 
some families unable to adapt to the rapid changes in the 
community? The problem of the health consequences of a 
changing way of life was uppermost in his mind. Above all, he 
was concerned with how a clinic-based physician could better 
understand the life problems of patients and related 
symptoms.^ 

These important and sensitive questions were discussed 
with several members of the staff of the University of North 
Carolina Medical School. Dr. Harvey L. Smith, Director of 
the Social Research Section, found the physician*s interests 
relevant to his own involvement in the life situational approach 
to health responses.^ 

Dr. Smith found the mountain setting a useful laboratory 
in which to develop and apply concepts and approaches for 
studying social processes in a health relevant manner. Speci- 
fically, in this regard, the concept of stressors was seen as a 
fruitful approach. "Stressors, in sum, are seen as being the 
major problems of adaptation faced by the people of a given 
society " The concept of stressors is postulated as a sociological 
counterpart to the term "press** in psychology. In psychology, a 
press is a pressure in the environment which may be exerted on 

»This is Adolpli Meyer's approach applied to a community context. For a 
brief review of this view of events and symptoms, see Alexander H. Leigh ton, "Cos- 
mos at the Galhip Cit) bump," in Ps\chtatuc Disorder and the Urban Environ- 
mmt, edited b\ lierton H Kaplan, published l>y Behavioral Publications in the 
simimer of 1970. 

2Harvey L. Smith. "Adaptation. Clinical and Social" (Unpublished manu- 
script, University of North Carolina. 1962) ; Harve) I.. Smith. Society and Healtli 
in a Mountain Community, .\ Working paper (Chapel Hill: Institute for 
Research in Social Science, 1961). pp. 1-4. 

"ilbid,, p. 6. 



the individual.* Social system strains such as value conflicts, 
anomie, role conflicts, status dilemmas, and so or, characterize 
some types of social stressors."' The health relevant link of 
stressors to human adaptation patterns is in terms of the con- 
cept of stress. Stress is "the subjective response of the people, 
the individuals and groups, at risk of (subjected to) the stress- 
ors. A public awareness of the link between social, psychologi- 
cal, and physical illness is shown on a recent New York subwaj* 
poster: hate is linked to ulcers, heart disease, and arthritis — 
and it doesn't help the other fellow either.' 

It must be emphasized that we do not mean to say that 
where there are stressors there must be stresses. Some groups, 
sub-groups, or individuals adapt easily to the stressors in the 
system. Some may fail or only partly succeed in their responses 
to these problems. And individuals or families exposed to the 
same stressor may respond in varying ways and with varying 
degrees of success or failure. 

We are not reporting on the stress reaction patterns. One 
can study society without studying personality, even though 
one assumes linkages between the two systems. 

In this particular study, we are concerned solely with the 
stressors created by social change. Several reasons seemed to 
justify this focus. First, our physician colleague felt that social 
change had created the major problem of adaptation in hi.s 
community. Second, he further thought that his clinical cases 
frequently reflected these problems in terms of functional dis- 
orders. He also felt that much of the anti-social behavior in the 
Community was closely related to the rapid changes in the 
community's way of life. These, then, constitute practical rea- 
sons for a social change focus. There was also a theoretical 
rationale: we felt that sociological studies of social change 
deserved more attention. 

With the foregoing general problem and approach in mind, 
the development of a research program began in Blue Ridge. 
In the summer of 1954, anthropologist Ruben E. Reina and his 



^Jerome K. Nfycrs ami Bertram H. Roberts, Family and Class D\nrtmirs in 
Mental Illness (New York: John Wiley, 1959). p. 15 

•'^Smith. Society atK* Health in a Mountain Community, p. 6. 
•Ibid. p. 6. 

'For a receni illustration of the link between social psvcholoj^ical factor'; and 
disease see Janus T. Unirv and John C. Ciassell, "Psychosocial Factors in Essential 
Hypertension," Amrriran fournal of Epidemiology, 90 (1969), pp. 171*200. 
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wife spent eight weeks in the community." His report constitutes 
an ethnographic survey, in which some of the major parameters 
of the community are briefly described. In this manner begin- 
ning explorations were made. Much remained to be done. 

Dr. Smith then asked Ida Harper Simpson, Ph.D. (then a 
student) to go over Reina's material to further develop its 
sociological significance, especially the stressor problems 
posed/' Dr. Simpson saw her task as . . concerned with trying 
to raise questions which will enable us to understand the over- 
all community structure, points of change in this structure, 
people's attitudes toward these changes, and the kinds of adap- 
tations which have occurred."* ' In terms of project develop- 
ment, the question then became one of refining a specific 
research problem. 

At this point, the author's own interests were found to be 
congruent with those of the project, so the immediate task 
bocame one of defining a specific problem, choosing an analyti- 
cal scheme, and outlining a relevant field approach. In the 
summer of 1957, we used the first of three summers in the 
community, to assay theory, methods, and the possibilities of 
field situation. With a general problem focus on the stressors 
created by social change, we started with a conceptual scheme 
based on the Wilsons'' and Redfield^' to depict what had hap- 
pened to this once folk-like community which had been greatly 
changed by urbanization. As field work progressed, it was found 
that W. I. Thomas* concept of crisis was valuable in locating 
and analyzing the themes, the stressor problems, which reflect- 
ed the adaptive problems created by social change. The specific 
problem, theory, and method were elaborated in the field situa- 
tion. From a general question we had to refine specific ques- 
tions. From a host of schemes, we had to find the most fruitful. 
From a variety of data-gathering techniques, we had to choose 
those most relevant and feasible. 



«Ruben E. Rciua. "\ Prcliminafl) Report of Eight Weeks of Field Work in 
Mountain C^>mmunit>. Sutntncr. 1954" frnpublished manuscript. Social Research 
Section, University of North Carolina. 19.54). 

pjda Harper Simpson. "Interim Report on Eij^ht Weeks of Anthropological 
Field Work in a North Carolina Mountain Community. 1954." (Unpublished manu- 
script, Social Research Section, Univtrsity of North Carolina, 1955). 

morbid., p. 2. 

iiGodfrey and Monica WiUon. The 4nahsis of Sonal Change (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1954). pp. i-24. 

i2Robert Redfield. "The lolk Socit ty" American Journal of Sociology, 52 (Jan- 
uary. 1947). pp. 29S-S08. 
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The specific research problems chosen were: 



1. As a result of social change, what stressors were 
created? 

a. Specifically, what major social crises developed? 

b. How were these crises culturally defined within key 
social structures? 

c. How were these crises perceived and phrased? 

2. As a result of varying responses by various groups with- 
in the community to the cnses of social change, what 
has been the process of structural differentiation 
which developed to attempt to solve, through struc- 
tural reorganization, the problem created? 

These problems were conceptualized in terms of a specific 
theory of structural differentiation. Since this scheme is based 
on the concepts of action theory, we will now review the assump- 
tions and frame of reference used to study structural differen- 
tiation.** 

A System of Action 

A system of social action arises from the interaction of 
two or more units in a particular environment or situation. 
Inherent in this approach is the concept of the interdependence 
of units. Units influence each other and adjust to each other 
and to the external environment. This mutual influence and 
adjustment is governed by the principle of equilibrium. And 
there are at least several types of equilibrium which influence 
the different types of adjustment. First if the equilibrium is 
stable, the system tends to return to its original position. Sec- 
ond, if the equilibrium is partial, only some of the units adjust, 
some change, and others remain the same. Third, if the 
equilibrium is unstable, the system will in all probability change 
through mutual adjustment either to a new equilibrium, or at 
worst, disintegrate altogether."* 



« See Osnir lewis. Five f (nniL"\ New ^cMl^. Wasu Hooks. 1959. foi an exam- 
ple of setimng the paiticipanN ol (iilinus m<\\ hen woihi 

J^Sce Appendix \ foi allcrii.iic h.nius of iclcicncc that u<Te leviewcd but 
fonn<1 inadequate to frame oui pioblcni 

»"Ncil J Smelsei. Sminl i.linui^v m (he Imlushml Kn'ohifioTi (Chicago- Vni- 
veisitv of ( huago Pu-ss. IM'9). pp I 2 MikH of iUv ihcotclual Mhemc uscvl in tins 
wotk and developed ui this chaptci detixcs hoin pp 1-42 of thi.s lMK)k See also 
Talcott Paisons and Ne il J. Smclsci , / r^mom^ and So(if t\ (Glencoc, I he 1 rcc 
Press. mCy) . pp, 270-271 

i^lbid , p. 10 
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The Units of Analysis of a Social System 
In a more concrete sense, a social system is composed of 
sets of activities, roles, and organizations or collectivities com- 
posed of sub-roles. The relative predominance of these three 
units depends on the system's degree of differentiation and 
degree of crystallization. For instance, you can observe types 
of activities as the unit of analysis, such as giving support. But 
once stable expectations arise, we can speak of the development 
of roles. And when groups and sub-groups are in question, as 
with cliques or coalitions, we speak of collectivities as the units 
of the social system. Analytically, it must be emphasized, all 
three units are identical. They are sectors of action and per- 
form or contribute to the functioning of social systems. For the 
sake of verbal economy, one can use the term role, as it refers 
to all three types of units. 

A social system is not a conglomeration of activities, roles, 
and collectivities. It is subject to several controls. First, it is 
governed by a value system that defines and helps legitimatize 
the activities of the social system or sub-systems. Second, these 
values are institutionalized. Values provide regulatory patterns 
which govern interaction of ti e more concrete units. Third, the 
system or sub-systems cluster around functional imperatives 
which govern the continuous, ongoing system. Finally, we can 
deal with systems and sub-systems which have transactions 
with other systems or sub-systems.'* 

The Functional Analysis of a Social System 
In a functional analysis, we see roles as the units which 
contribute, in a concrete sense, to the functioning of a social 
system. In order to assess these contributions, functional cri- 
teria are necessary. What functions do roles fulfill in a social 
system? In terms of a theory of action, at least four functional 
exigencies must be considered:'* 

(1) Latent pattern-maintenance and tension manage- 
ment. Social systems are governed by value systems which 
specify the nature of the system, its goals, and the means of 
attaining goals. One of the first functional requirements of a 
social system is to preserve the value system itself and ensure 



^'Sfiielser. op. cit., pp. 10-11. 
i»SmcLer. op. cit., pp. IMS. 



conformity. Socialization and education are involved, as well 
as control mechanisms for handling and resolving disturbances. 
This function may be latent in that maintaining and managing 
activity proceeds continuously and independently of the sys- 
tem's larger adjustments. 

(2) Goal attainment The system's activities are directed 
towards attaining a goal or set of goals which differ from 
system to system. 

(3) Adaptation. Goals are not realized automatically. 
Consequently, a supply of facilities arises with which goals may 
be pursued at different times and in different situations. 

(4) Integration. The pursuit of goals is not without its 
disharmonies and conflicts. Integration has to do with main- 
taining interaction which is as harmonious and conflict-free as 
possible. 

A key task in functional analysis is to assign functional 
primacy to any given role, as well as to examine the relations 
among the units in the system and between systems. 



Social System Dynamics 

We have briefly outlined the assumptions and categories of 
a system of action. The social system's unit of analysis and the 
functional dimensions have been indicated as working criteria. 
It is now important to comment on the behavior of social sys- 
tems over time. Generally, two types of social system dynamics 
can be distinguished: (1) the adjustments of the system which 
do not require the reorganization of the roles; (2) the structural 
changes which involve the disappearance , reorganization , 
re-creation of the social system's roles. We are concerned with 
the latter. This study is concerned largely with long-term 
changes which involve the development of a new social system. 
Since the time span involved in this study is limited, it is realized 
that some sub-systems may have changed very little, some have 
moved to partial changes, while others have been largely 
restructured. But the theoretical goal focuses on how changes 
arise to solve the problems of disequilibrium through change. 
Empirically, comparisons may be possible among the different 
degrees of restructuring that occur. 
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The Frame of Reference • The Model of Structural Differentia- 
tion*« 

We have thus far discussed the initiating concepts, basic 
assumptions, and the basic categories of a theory of action of 
social systems. It is in terms of the foregoing that we can state 
the model of structural differentiation which will be analytical- 
ly applied to an investigation of a growing, changing, and 
developing social system. We are well aware that modifications 
in application may arise. 

The model of structural differentiation involves a sequence 
that can be described or divided into seven steps as derived 
from Smelser: 

Step 1. Dissatisfaction with, or a threat to, goal achieve- 
ment arises, as brought about through a change in the situation 
and /or the system. The structural foci of these dissatisfactions 
(Thomas' crises) are in terms of roles or in terms of resources. 
The resources of a social system can be classified as to four 
general type:: values, motivations of individuals, facilities 
which actors use. and integration or cohesion. In this first 
stage, a sense of opportunity to change in order to solve the 
threats may arise. The dissatisfactions can be conceptualized 
or isolated for our purposes in terms of three criteria: the values 
in question, the roles in the structure so affected, and the social 
context of the dissatisfaction. We are particularly concerned 
with the structural foci of crises that are relevant primarily 
to roles and their related values. Operationally, the foregoing 
can be derived from statements which reveal punishing situa- 



^^Vor cxamiiiuHon ol ihi: sttau-git litct.Hnrc on the tl.-ory of stiu(tin,il dif- 
ferentiation as developed by Parsons and others, see: Robert S. Ualcs and 
Phillip K. Slater. "Role nifferciitiation ni Small Derision-making C;iotips" in Tal- 
cott Parsons. Roljeit F. Hales and Kdward \. Slitls. Working Papers tn the 
rheoi\ of A(lwt) ((.Inuoc The Iht Prtxs. TaUott Paisons and Robert 

F. Bales, et nl . Famtiw Socintizntinn and Interaction Process (Cflencoo: The Fr< e 
Press. ll)r)()): Ncil SnicLs^ r. Social Chani^r and the Industrial Revolution (C liicago, 
University of C:hicaj?o Press. 1959); Uoms Aclditc h. Jr.. "Role Differentiation in 
the Nuclear Family: A r^mparati\e Sind\." in Famtly, Socialization, of) cit., pp. 
307-51; Amitai Etztoni. "The Functional Differentiation of Elites in the KibbuU." 
American Journal of So, wlofr\. m). pp ITn-S?: Neil Smelser. "Toward a Theory 
of Modernisation" in \initai and F\a F.tnoni (eds). Social Cltan^e: Sources, 
Patterns and (:ou\equemes (New York: Harper and Row I96r>) : A. Kt/iotii. 'The 
Epigenesis of Political (iOntmtinttics at the International Level," American Journal 
of Sociology, 68, 196S, pp. 407-421. 



tions, i.e., capable of inflicting pain, frustration of goals and 
rewards.^ 

Step 2. If dissatisfactions continue or increase and are 
not solved, symptoms of disturbance arise. The usual social 
controls are broken or become less effective. The general form 
of the symptoms are in the form of unjustified negative emo- 
tional reactions and unrealistic aspirations. The three classic 
symptoms of disturbance are: (1) aggression, which is unsocia- 
lized aggression or the relaxation of the usual controls; (2) 
fantasy, which goes beyond the cultural definitions of the situ- 
ation, such as the denial of accepted means of attaining social 
goals, or a commitment to unacceptable elements, a belief in the 
impossible — "if only" someone would do something; (3) anxiety, 
which involves the diffuse fear of being excluded from the 
social system. We are solely concerned with social expressions 
of disturbance. Some major criteria for identifying symptoms of 
disturbance would be that the social behavior is unrealistically 
directed, misdirected, or conflictful; and that the social behavior 
bears a plausible symbolic relationship to these conditions. The 
symbolic relationship can be traced in terms of analyzing the 
content of the symptoms of disturbance, such as the problems 
the Utopias offer to solve, and by correlating the rise and fall 
of these symptoms with the social conditions that give rise to 
them. 

Step 3. In this step there is an attempt to solve these 
problems through realizing the existing value system. In this 
way, tensions are handled and motivations mobilized. Step three 
"brings it back into line."-' There is an attempt to bring aggres- 
sion back to socialized action. Assurances are given to relieve 
anxiety. And those with symptoms committed to fantasy are 
encouraged to take into account the group's values, that is, 
given data. The police, courts, religious leaders, and others 
specializing in social control may also be very important at this 
time. 



2^1 n view (<f spate (onsuk'nitioiis .111 rvtriultMl inclh(Mlol{><;Kal nolr li.i"^ hvvw 
omitted. See Bt^ion If. Kaplan SonnI ( hnugr, idnfttwe pKihlcins aud llcaUh hi 
a Mountain Coinmnnil\ {Utifmhl ffisscttalinti. rni\crsitv o! Nmth (ai(»!ina. 1962). 
pp. 33-40; see John GiUin am! Gcorj^c Nicholson. "The Security runction of a Cul- 
tural System," Social Forres, 30. 1«)1|. pp. 179-184; .Alvin Goul'dner. Wildcat Strike 
(Yellow Springs: The Vntunh Piess. 19')4), pp. }2')-129, for a discussion ol tlie 
use of the concept of ciisis as an rniiei itno i)oth social tensions and social stiuciuic 

2iSmelser, op. cit., p. 39. 
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step 4. In this ster* there is the encouragement of new 
ideas, or new definitions of the situation. There is, however, 
no specific responsibility for implementing these new defini- 
tions. This step involves the specification of the types of goals 
which must be achieved in order to erase, correct, modify, or 
solve the initial source of dissatisfaction (s). During this step at 
least four things need occur: (1) a specification of the goals to 
be achieved in order to solve the problem; (2) a specification of 
the motivations necessary to effect changes; (3) the encourage- 
ment of new definitions; and (4) speculation on the revision 
of authority and the division of labor required for implementing 
the new definitions. An important aspect of this stage is that 
the responsibility for behaving in terms of the new definition 
of the situation has not been institutionalized. Rewards in 
terms of prestige and honor go to those who lead the way in 
step four. 

It should be noted that thus far new structural arrange- 
ments have not emerged, although step four sets the stage for 
this to happen. Steps five through seven deal with the institu- 
tionalization of the new definitions. 

Step 5. In this stage, positive attempts are made to reach 
a specification of the processes that have gone on in step four, 
as described above. In this sense, the new definitions can be 
come objects of commitment. Empirically, this stage is often 
indistinguishable from steps four, six, and seven. 

Step 6. In this stage, there is a responsible implementa- 
tion of the new definitions which are either rewarded or punish- 
ed. The extent to which new roles are rewarded or punished 
depends at least on their acceptability or reprehensibility with- 
in the existing value system. 

Step 7. If the implementations of step six go over posi- 
tively, the new definitions of step four are gradually routinized 
into patterns of performance and sanctions. The new definitions 
become an accepted part of the changed institution. 

There are several questions and qualifications about this 
model which must be dealt with at this point. First, the seven 
steps do not necessily proceed in an orderly manner. For ex- 
ample, when the disturbances of step two occur, it does not 
mean that the dissatisfactions of step one disappear, nor do 
they disappear with attempts in step three to handle the dis- 
satisfactions with existing values. To some extent, the di^.^atis- 
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factions exist until the system changes sufficiently to remove 
the initial disequilibrating conditions. Figure 1, representing 
the relationships between the analytical steps of structural 
differentiation and simple time, requires some comment. 

The units on the vertical axis refer to phenomena related 
to the seven analytical stages — Step 1 is the point of dissatisfac- 
tion or crisis, Step 2 is related to the symptoms of disturbance, 
and so on. The solid horizontal line indicates the appearance 
of these phenomena in time; the dotted horizontal lines indi- 
cate that the phenomena are latent and likely to reappear in 
case of the increase in importance of the originating dissatis- 
faction. The horizontal axis represents time. The dissatisfac- 
tions of Step 1 exist until the sixth or seventh step, when con- 
crete differentiation appears. The symptoms of disturbance, 
Step 2, appear after Step 1. But they disappear in period three 
under the influence of Step 3, the handling and managing. Step 
4 occurs after Step 3, In other words, there is a time sequence 
involved, with the possibility of previous steps re-occurring 
before final solutions are institutionalized in Steps 6 and 7. 
The original disturbance disappears once the crisis spots of the 
social structure have been solved in the process of structural 
differentiation. 

Several further implications of this model must be made 
clear. Based on the foregoing, regression is possible, even likely. 
A sequence of differentiation may be truncated. Minor dissatis- 
factions may not generate Steps 2 through 7. If there are well 
institutionalized means of expressing disturbances, uncon- 
trolled outbursts are not too apparent or likely. Furthermore, 
when there are institutionalized roles for initiating change, 
dissatisfactions are usually conveyed directly to the incum- 
bents of these roles. Only if these role incumbents fail to esta- 
blish new structural definitions are symptoms of disturbance 
likely to appear. Under the appropriate conditions, it is possible 
to find instances of repeating and skipping steps. The theoreti- 
cal concern of this particular application of a model of structur- 
al differentiation is that of a less differentiated to a more differ- 
entiated social structure. - 



"-aSmclscr, op ctt,, pp 30-32. 
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Theoretical Value of the Model of Structural Differentiation 
We can offer several reasons for justifying the use of this 
particular model. First, the model is stated in general terms; it 
is applicable to any social system, as defined. For example, it 
should be applicable to role differentiation in therapeutic 

FIGURE 1 

The Relationship Between Steps in Structural 
Differentiation and Units of Time 
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groups. Second, it seems to be empirically fruitful. Indeed, it is 
useful to attempt to use a new formulation to discover just how 
productive the scheme is of empirical and theoretical rewards. 
Third, and very important, this scheme is at the very least an 
attempt to deal with social processes of social change. This 
has been a relatively neglected or overlooked area, as Vogt 
points out.' ■ Fourth, contrary to the skepticism or criticism of 
functionalism as being inapplicable to change problems,-' this 
framework as discussed, is built out of structural and functional 
categories. Fifth, this model permits one to study short-term, 
long-term, or transitional periods of social change. Sixth, as 
stated, it permits easy comparisons between societies or smaller 
groups as to how and why they have changed in their particular 
manner. For example, we will be comparing how the three 
class sub-cultures of Blue Ridge have experienced the process of 
change in different ways and at different rates of speed. 

-3E. 7.. Vogt, "On the Concept of Structure and Piocess." American Anthropol- 
ogist, 62 (February, 1960). p. 19. 

2<Franccs(.a Cancian. "Functional Anal\si^ (;f Change." Amituati Snnologtral 
Review, 25 (l:)€ceinber, 1900), pp. 818-827. 
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This model for studying change, in this case, community 
change, is relevant to questions of health and illness in a com- 
munity in the following ways: (1) The scheme permits us to 
locate and analyze the stressor problem (crisis or social dis- 
satisfactions) as they are perceived as important problems by 
the people; (2) the model allows us to examine how different 
groups adapt to these problems, from crises to attempted 
solutions of these problems; (3) in this way, we might predict 
who are still at risk and who have had the resources to more 
adaptive solutions; (4) thus, we should be able to ascertain 
who are most at risk to what types of stressors and who are not. 
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CHAPTER 2 



METHODS AND PROCEDURES 

The data were gathered through the use of open-ended 
interviews with informants. First, it was necessary to secure 
an overview of what the way of life had been like in earlier times, 
what factors had created changes, and what the new patterns 
were like.' In order to do this, we asked a series of informants 
who were sixty-five and over to describe what life was like in the 
days prior to urbanization and industrialization. Those in their 
sixties and seventies had a personal view of the time. For ac- 
curacy, we cross-checked this data on the same questions among 
a group of informants who were in their thirties and forties. 
This group had presumably heard the "old times" described. 
The same procedure was used when older informants were ask- 
ed what factors caused the folk-like way of life to change. 
The current patterns of change were likewise developed with 
all informants through a general question asking them to de- 
scribe current positions and to contrast these with the earlier 
period. - 

Second, it was anticipated that the informant approach 
would allow the informants to reveal local perceptions of the 
crisis that had arisen as a result of the rapid changes that 
had occurred. Third, the informants' descriptions and recol- 
lections could be developed over time, allowing a fuller picture 
of the past and how it had changed. 

By the end of the first summer of field work, the interviews 
were organized around three large questions which reflected 
our choice of problem and theory. 

a. What dissatisfactions or crises had arisen within key 
social structures, as a result of the changes? 

b. How were these crises defined within the community 
and subgroups within the community? 

II am painfiilH aware of the piifalk of sticli an approach. .See .Sfcphcn Tliern- 
sironi, "Yankee ( U\ Revisited," Amencan Sorwlogtral Review, 30 (April, l%5) , 
pp. 234-242. „ ^ „ , 

2Descriptive caie^^ories were used and were based on the work of Robert Red- 
field, "The Folk Sofiet%," Atnf'n<rtn /oj/>«fl/ <»/ Sono/o,^Y, 52 (jannary, 1947), 
293; Gotlfrcy and Monio Wilson. The Aiialysi% of Social Change (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1954), pp. 1-14; Talcott Parsons and Edward Shils, ed^., 
Towards A General Theory of Action (Cambridge: Harvard Ihitversity Pness, 
I9ril), pp. 2.S0-23S. 



c. What were the definitions that had arisen in the 
process of structural differentiation in an attempt to solve the 
problems created? Around these general crises and the categor- 
ies relevant to structural differentiation, key informants were 
interviewed over the next two summers. The interviewing was 
open and probing. Every attempt was made to capture local 
meaning of the problems posed. 

It was decided early to use informants as the primary 
source of data, along with living and observing informally in 
the community. The role of the participant observer was chosen 
for two reasons. First, the local people's suspiciousness of the 
"outsider" would have made a sampled population of inter- 
viewees a barren adventure. One could not walk up to a house- 
hold, introduce oneself, and with suitable attempts at legitima- 
tion of the research role hope to gather the kind of information 
required. Indeed, the first researcher in the community had 
considerable difficulty merely working with a few friendly infor- 
mants. There was a second rationale for this approach. We 
needed to be exploratory in order to better know our universe 
with its many unknown or obscure variables. We had to work 
out the specifics of the problem, theory, and method as we went 
along. As a result, open-ended interviews with informants al- 
lowed us to clarify our study approach and secure more pertin- 
ent data on the real crises of social change. 

The Selection of Informants 

During the author's first days in the community, the 
local physician's many perceptive observations provided a 
helpful entree into the field situation. He indicated who to see 
initially and what major cultural features to consider. It was 
crucial that the attempt to establish a research role be fitted 
in with the key values and the role limits of the situation. With 
this introduction, he then introduced us to Mrs. S., a well-known 
and knowledgeable person whose family was among the earliest 
settlers. She was agreeable to helping with the project and offer- 
ed to introduce us to several other informants. These con- 
tacts, in turn, led over the three summers to the use of thirty- 
two informants located in the key parts of the social structure. 



'^Sec Appendix U for an txiciulcd (lisrussioii of mcchantsnix used to (publish 
tlic roic of participant obwrvcr. 
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It became apparent quite early that the churches offered 
an important avenue for legitimating the researcher's role in 
the community. Religious values are still at the core of the way 
of life. Consequently, we went to all the preachers in the com- 
munity and told them that we had visited the Holy Land and 
had many pictures of its historical places and offered to show 
these in churches. These offers were accepted. Before showing 
the slides, each church group was given a short talk in which 
the project was described as a health study and their coopera- 
tion was asked After showing the slides, we were invited, during 
the next three summers, into pratically every household in the 
community. Not only was the i'esearcher*s role legitimated in 
this manner, but we were able to get to know every family in 
the community. In this manner, a second key value of the 
community was utilized in that the researcher became almost 
"as if" kin in about a dozen of the larger families of the com- 
munity. Finally, every opportunity to be a good neighbor was 
utilized to validate the researcher within three of the more 
important values systems of the community — religion, kinship, 
and the good neighbor. 

The accuracy of the data secured was checked in several 
ways. We had not only a large number of informants who 
were long-time residents in the community, but we also used 
several members of the Intentional Community,* as informants. 
These people are mostly outsiders who have established an "in- 
tential" community in the midst of the township. As outsiders, 
they were marginal to the community. As participants, but 
outsiders, they were marginal to the community. As partici- 
pants, but outsiders, they were good observers of local behavior. 
Members of this group were used not only to cross-check on 
local informants, but also as sources of data themselves. In 
both groups the data were cross-checked with all other infor- 
mants. As a further check, three very knowledgeable persons 
from outside the community were questioned at great length 
about the data secured — the regional historian, the county 
agricultural agent, and a most perceptive preacher. These per 
sons were chosen for their locally acknowledged expertness on 
the history and ways of the county. It was also ascertained that 
the community was sufficiently typical of the small township 

■♦Iniciuional (onitnunity is the psriidoiniii of a local commnim\ toniulctl in 
the late 1930's. Almost all of the settlcis h.i\i Uvvu fiom out of tlic aua. 
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on the basis of religion, occupation, and size of family. All infor- 
mants were questioned on this and so agreed. Finally, after a 
first draft was written, a new panel of five informants (local 
college students back home for the summer) was secured. It was 
assumed that the college experience would sharpen their obser- 
vations of their community's way of life. In many ways they 
had become marginal people, who are said to be excellent 
sources of data in a study of this kind. ' This proved to be true. 
The first draft was discussed with them for their comments. 
They agreed with the stated generations. This then sum- 
marizes my attempts to minimize bias and error and to avoid 
naive reporting. 

The Use of Crisis Problems as Foci of Analysis 
We had started our observations with two theoretical as- 
sumptions which were also methodological assumptions. First, 
we had expected that the pressing change problems of the 
culture would be revealed through the stated crises, which 
would express the goal threats created by disequilbrating condi- 
tions." Second, we were guided by W. T. Thomas* point that 
the study of social life required concepts which mirror social 
reality in the objective and subjective sense." With these two 
rationales, we focused on the crisis themes as points for data 
collection and subsequent analysis. In the field, such cultural 
perceptions of the problems of change became quickly apparent 
as a mine of information on what had changed and how groups 
had responded to the problems of change. 

This approach worked. We found that the crisis themes 
reflected key functional problems and revealed the important 



'^•BenjaiTiin D. l*aul, "Interview Icchniqucs and Field Relationships. " 4nthropo- 
loffy Tn(ia\, Ci\ \. I. KnH'ber (( Iiksro a'nivejsJtx of ( liicaRo Press. I<r>3) , pp. 
443-444. We were, of (nurse, mvme nf the pitfalh oi \isiug informants We at- 
tempted to deal with these dangers hx the numerous crtm-check% desrnhed; Thern- 
strom. op. cit., pp. 234-42 

QJohn Gillin and George Nidiolvm. "Tlie Sccuriix l iinttinns of Cultural S>s- 
tems." Sortal Forces. 30 (December. 1953). p 179, John C.illin, The Culture of Secur- 
tty in San Cnrhs (New Orleans: Middle Aniriican Research Institute. 1951), pp. 
1-4: Alexander H. and Doiothea C Ixjiphton. C.regorio, The Hand Ttenibhr (Cam- 
bridge: Peabod) Museum of American Ethnology, 1949). pp. 31-39: Alexander H. 
and Dorothea C Ixighton. "Some 1 >pes of Uneasiness and Fear in a Navaho In- 
dian Community American Ant}nopvlo^i\t , 44 (.\pril-June, 1942). pp. 194-209; 
Bronislaw \falinowski. A Scientific Theory of Culture (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press. 1914), pp. 52-66. 

"Kdward Volkaii. Socml tichavvn and i*et \o)inht\. ( outnbntinm nf W / 
Thomas tn Thenry and S(Hial Rruauh Voik S<Kial Rescmh (x>uiv 

cil. 1951), p. 5. 
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roles and values involved in the problems of change. This ap- 
proach also permitted a functional analysis of change. Thus, 
this method proved useful on both theoretical and methodo- 
logical grounds. 

Empirically, the crisis problems were revealed in jokes, 
conversations, family discussions, informant interviews, and 
sermons. What expectations were violated? For example, a 
series of informants was asked to discuss the important com- 
plaints; the reported crisis topics were invariably discussed. 
Symptomatic complaints were carefully assessed. With this 
kind of empirical and theoretical success, this manuscript was 
organized around crisis points'* in the changing social structure. 

The Model of Three Classes 
When informants were asked to describe the ways families 
lived, they invariably described three distinct ways of life, 
three different sub-cultures. This was true both for pre-indus- 
trial times as well as the period during which this research was 
accomplished, the summers of 1957, 1958, and 1959. The exis- 
tence of these three different "classes" meant that there might 
be different crises for each stratum. It might furthermore in- 
volve different symptoms of these complaints and different at- 
tempts at solution within the existing values. It also might 
mean that the process of structural differentiation towards a 
reorganization of the system might occur in different ways and 
with different degrees of involvement over time. These consid- 
erations were essential to the collection and ordering of data. 

The Sample 

Initially, the physician desired that our observations in- 
clude the entire township. Since the township had a population 
of over 1600 and was scattered out over many miles, this task 
was manifestly impossible. We decided to select a community 
within the township which was reasonably representative of 
the entire area. 

Blue Ridge was selected for a number of reasons. First, 
this community was suggested by the doctor because he 
thought it typical of the township. Second, we asked our infor- 

'^We were guided in Uiis a|)pioacli lo •^auiini? data on crises by the work of 
\\\\n Gouidner. \r\ldrat Strike, O'cllow S|)iings: The Antioch Press), pp, 125-129. 
for operations lo 4..ia!\ze tensions or crises. 
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mants to assess whether Blue Ridge was tjrpical of the local 
culture. They unanimously agreed. Third, the author did a 
survey of the entire township. We inquired as to the occupation, 
religion, and family size of each household in the township. 
Although the technique was inexact and crude. Blue Ridge 
seemed to be like the other areas in the township. Finally, it 
was found that local people defined Blue Ridge as a separate 
community, which was not only typical of the township, but 
probably typical of much of the sub-region of the western part 
of the state. Following these checks, we did a study of the 
total population of seventy-six families— twenty-one "better" 
class, thirty-six "get by,'' and nineteen "sorry" class families. 
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CHAPTER 3 



THE HISTORICAL AND REGIONAL SETTING 
OF THE PROBLEM^ 

Geography and Location- 
Blue Ridge lies in the Toe River Valley in the southern Ap- 
palachian Mountains. This Valley is really a 687 square mile 
sub-region entirely surrounded by mountains and connecting 
ridges. It is bounded on the south by the Black Mountains, on 
the north by the divide that connects the Blue Ridge with the 
Smokies, and on the west by segments of the Smokies known 
as Bald Mountain, Unaka Mountain, and the Iron Mountain. 
The setting is thus a hilly area enclosed by a triangle of moun- 
tains and connecting ridges creating a serious barrier to settle- 
ment and development, as will be discussed subsequently. 

The Toe River drains the entire valley and much of the 
area's life revolves around the river and the numerous creeks 
and coves that branch off from it. The sub-region is called the 
Toe River Valley, which emphasizes the river's importance. 
The South and North rivers flow through the southern and 
northern forks of the valley, broken on either side by small 
valleys. As a rule, coves, which settlers sought out for their 
fertile bottomland, are at the head of these. 

There are considerable mountains as well as many smaller 
hills within this valley area. The average elevation is 2000 feet, 
with Mt. Mitchell the highest point at 6684 feet. Thus, one gets 
a picture of an encased triangle, mountainous terrain, with 
innumerable coves and creeks in which settlement took place. 
Within the confines of this area, there later resulted a period 
of considerable isolation. At this point, we have a picture of the 
geographical setting and the isolation problems posed. Let us 



• Howard W. Odum and Hair\ 1*. Moore. American Regionalism (New York: 
Hcnr\ lldlt atid (xnnp:ni\. Iul . HK^K). p[> Amos Hawlc\. Human Ifohtix 

fNcw Yoik: The Ronald Press. l'>*»0). pp % (t^Vfi?: Robin Williams. Amen^ 
can Society, second edition. (New York. Alfred A. Knopf, I960), pp. 7-18. We as- 
sumed that a knowledge of the histor\ and the region was essential to understanding 
this changing connniinity. 

zjason Basil Denton, "The Toe River Valley to 1865," The North Carolina 
Historical Quarterly, 34 (0(tolx?r, 1047), pp. 423-466. 'Uns summary is laigely ex- 
tracted fioni this article, the only histoiical work on the atea, and from personal 
intn views with Mr. Deyton. 
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now turn to the resource base of this setting and the possibili- 
ties it offered for economic development. 

Resources 

There are numerous and varied types of minerals in the 
area which is one of the most diversified spots in the country 
for minerals. Kaolin, clays, feldspar, and mica, for example, 
were available but not produced for export until about 1910 
when market demand encouraged their extraction. Dolomitic 
marble was found near Sink Hole Creek; magnetic iron was 
found near Buladean, but extraction has never been profitable 
due to high marketing costs. As for flora, this has historically 
been a botanist's paradise. There is a wider variety of plants 
in this section than in any other temperate region except 
Japan, though the flora's economic value has been restricted 
to timber. 

The cove and bottom land were conducive to subsistence 
farming, especially cereal crops. The rivers teemed with fish. 
The woods were full of game, such as bear, deer, and wild pigs. 
The availability of grazing lands and the growing of cereal 
crops stirred an interest in making this area a cattle producing 
section. Unfortunately, the uncertainty of the markets and the 
later lure of working in mica discouraged this. Fruit growing 
was possible, but never developed other than for home con- 
sumption because there were no markets. Tobacco could be 
grown, but this was not started until the 1930's. 

From out of these possibilities the pioneer settlers of the 
region selected small-scale, subsistence agiiculture to make 
their living. Hunting and fishing provided additional sources 
of food. The bases for timbering and mineral production 
were available, but were not developed until tecimology, trans- 
portation, and market demands encouraged their development. 
This was a folk-type society, rooted to the land.' 

Obviously, these geographical and topographical features 
influenced cultural development. Througl'out the 1700's and 
1800's the people of the region lived a self-sufficing life on 
small farms, adding food by fishing and hunting. Life was hard, 
but a livelihood was available with hard work and mutual 
help. Families lived closely together and worked family land 
holdings. Isolated by high mountains, the settlers found them- 



Wd., pp. 424 428. 
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selves with few opportunities to associate with outsiders. They 
lived unto themselves, self-sufficient and self-reliant. Roads, 
industry, schools, and the simpler luxuries were slow to come. 
Social isolation functioned to leave their customs unchanged 
for almost a hundred years, until the turn of the twentieth 
century. With little incentive or opportunity to progress or 
change, conservatism was the keynote.* The traditionalism 
so much a part of their way of life is characteristic of this type 
of isolated society/ 

Historical Development 

According to the area historian, there was a belief that 
Spaniards seeking precious metals between 1540 and 1690 were 
the first to come into the Toe River Valley.'' Cherokee Indians, 
said to have told stories about the Spaniards, used this area 
for hunting before the coming of white settlers around 
1771. The early settlers were mostly English and Scotch-Irish, 
with a few Welsh and Germans. By 1790 the census listed 
eighty families living in the Toe River Valley, many of whose 
names still exist today. 

Why did they settle this isolated area? A few \ e specu- 
lators seeking precious minerals thought to be available. Others 
saw it as a fine place to develop a thriving livestock economy. 
Some were criminals hiding out in the hills. Still others were 
Revolutionary War Tories escaping to a place of safety. But 
most came as hunters who wanted freedom and independence 
and land. Still others wanted cheaper land in large quantities. 
In about 1785, land grants fed the great appetite for owning 
one's own land. As long as the westward migrations moved 
through this area, gradual settlement continued. However by 
1830, this migration west practically stopped passing through 
this area, and when this happened the already relatively iso- 
lated population was further cut off from outside contacts. The 
homogeneity of the way of life was thus encouraged. 

According to our regional historian, living in those early 
times was very hard.' At first there was danger from Indians, 

*lbid., p. 429. 

'•Howard Odum. "Folk Sociology as a Siibjcrt Field for the Histoii. . • Study of 
Total Human Society and the Knipirual Sludv of (»inup Behavior," Social 
Forces, 31 (March. 1955). pp. 143-228; Robert Rrdficld. "The Natural History of 
the Folk Society." Sncml Forces, 3! (March. 1953). pp. 224'228; Robert Redfield. 
"The Folk Society." Amertcan Journal of Soctolofry, .52 (January. I1M7) . pp. 293-303. 

«Deyton. op. ciL, 428. 

^Dtnton. op. dt,, p. 438. 
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and there were many beasts of prey. All in all, it was difficult 
terrain in which to make a living. Out of this developed a 
group mode of handling the problems of survival. Land had 
to be cleared; settlers had to provide their own services, and 
they were dependent on the whims of nature to live. Mutual 
dependence became important. Corn huskings, log rollings, 
house raisings became family and neighbor enterprises. Setting 
out the crops and bringing m the harvest meant families ex- 
changed labor to get these tasks done. If one man was sick, his 
neighbor would help out. If one had a bad year and food was 
scarce, others would help out. Group help meant security in 
time of want and need; mutual help insured that the harvest 
would be gathered in time. This complex of patterns persisted 
well into the 1900's. 

The years 1830 to 1860 were ones of considerable isolation 
because westward migrants had practically stopped moving 
through this area. Road building was almost non-existent in 
the country. State road building centered on the eastern and 
central parts of the state. Within the counties, the biggest 
problem was that of useable roads in the area and roads linked 
to outside towns. Difficult transportation, especially in winter, 
created a period of few newcomers and increased isolation." 

Not only was the area isolated by the end of migrations 
and the inaccessibility to transportation, but schools were very 
slow to develop. For example, the county did not participate in 
the State Literary Fund before 1844, apparently because no 
public education existed prior to this time. 

In 1845, a high school was built by the Methodists, but it 
was not free, so only the wealthy could attend. 

All in all, scant attention was given to education prior 
to 1860 and little more until after World War II. Consequently, 
the people were isolated from new ideas as well as from general 
knowledge. This acted to reinforce their traditionalism and 
conservatism.'' 

The economy remained subsistence agriculture, supple- 
mented by hunting and fishing. What people needed, the> 
made themselves — clothes, shoes, household furnishings. They 
lived by raising cattle, sheep, and swine. They produced wool, 
flax seeds, orchard products, hay, wheat, rye, corn, potatoes, 

Miction, op cit., p. 447. 
^Deyton, op. dt., p. 447. 
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butter, and home-manufactured products. Barter was common. 
Such necessities as salt, sugar, and coffee were secured in South 
Carolina and Georgia on occasional marketing trips, when it 
was the custom for several families to pool for sending to mar- 
ket articles they produced — bacon, lard, dried fruits, deer 
hams, honey and bees' wax. These trips took from thirty to 
sixty days and the cost of one-way transportation, ranging 
from $1.75 to $2.00 per hundredweight, took up most of the 
receipts. Thus, there was very little profit in marketing pro- 
duce. There were no towns in the area of any size to serve as 
markets. Even for wage work in 1850, for example, there were 
only two sawmills in the three courties.'" 

From this period of settlement to the turn of the twentieth 
century, which we are examining as regional history, religion 
was a strong and controlling factor in the life of the people.*' 
There were churches from the beginning. By 1850, twenty-one 
of the twenty-nine churches were Baptist, the others Methodist. 
Fundamentalism and emotionalism were characteristic and 
deep-rooted in the ways of the people. One might have expected 
them to be Presbyterian, considering their Scotch-Irish back- 
ground, but since they settled the area as individuals and fam- 
ilies, they brought no ministers with them. Consequently, 
they were organized by visiting Methodist and Baptist circuit 
riders. Even though religion and the moral order were most 
important, services were rare; once or twice every two months 
was the average. Religion was deeply personal. Fundamentalism, 
the literal truth of the Bible, was strong and generally set a 
single religious perspective until the coming of urban and 
educational influences brought other points of view. Singleness 
of religious viewpoint is said to be characteristic of isolated folk 
societies.'- 

The patterns of leisure also reflected the isolation and 
folk characteristics of the sub-regional area. Visiting, corn 
shuckings, log rollings, sings, picnics, and neighborhood 
gatherings were popular. These activities were with one's pri- 
mary group — kin and neighbors. Next, drinking, boxing, and 
wrestling were among the favorite sports for men. But this 

i"r)r>ton. op. nt., pp. 454-4')8. 
^Uhid, pp. 434-458. 

i2Robcrt Red field. The Peasant Society fuid Culture (Chicago: rniversity of 
Chicago Tress. 1956). p. 30; Tied W. Vojfci. *' I he lolK S<HRn\— An Anilnopological 
Application,*' Social Forces, 33 fr)<'(rmbei, 1954) . p. 107 
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exuberance sometimes got out of hand. For example, the records 
show that in 1837 fourteen criminal cases included ten for as- 
sualt and battery. In 1840, thirty-one out of fifty-five criminal 
cases were for fighting, though this large figure was influenced 
by the elections that fall. It is also interesting that distilling, 
retailing, and drinking liquor was common among all classes, 
even ministers who considered it a right to make whiskey for 
enjoyment and leisure. A man was thought to have just as 
much right to measure his 3deld in gallons a- in bushels. Local 
demand used the greatest part of the production. In those days 
social gatherings called for drinking, against which no serious 
religious objections seem to have been raised.*^ This was to 
change. 

During this period there was one major outside source of 
change: the Civil War. About one fourth of the people were pro- 
Union and anti-slavery,^^ the rest went into the service and 
fought at Bentonville, Chickamauga, Chattanooga, and 
Atlanta. Although poverty was insignificant before the war, it 
became a very great problem during the war when the entire 
population suffered from heavy taxation and the lack of salt 
and soda. Smallpox broke out, law enforcement broke down, 
and crime became a considerable problem. Added to all this, 
Confederate Army deserters organized robber gangs in the hills 
and the Toe River Valley was infested with them. Consequent- 
ly, home guards, organized to protect life and property, pun- 
ished criminals, rounded up deserters, and punished neighbors 
who were anti-slavery and pro-Northern; enduring family 
hatreds were engendered during this period. 

Later these political conflicts brought about new county 
boundaries. The Northern section of the region lined up with 
the Radicals or as Republicans; the Southern section lined up 
with Jackson and the Democrats. The Toe Valley ceased to be a 
politically homogeneous region. The breaches that widened over 
the years are still political conflicts.^^ 

From the end of the Civil War to the building of the 
railroads in 1907 and World War I, the Toe Valley returned to 
its relative isolation from the rest of the region, state, and 
nation with little change. An illustration of this cultural isola- 



1 nc\t()ii. of) nt . |) Vi7. 
I'-Deyton, op, ri/., p. 459 
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tion is given in the estimated twenty-five to thirty men in a 
nearby county who refused to go into the service in World War 

I. They were reportedly reluctant, not out of fear of fighting, 
but of fear of leaving their mountain homes for the unknown 
outside. From World War I on, the region slowly moved into 
the influences of American life. Urbanization, communications, 
industrialization, and population growth were key changing 
processes, as we shall see. But before these changes took place, 
this area approximated a folk culture. It was a small homegen- 
eous and self-sufficient society where personal or primary rela- 
tionships predominated, and family relationships were of pri- 
mary importance. Religion was very important. A simple division 
of labor expressed the small degree of specilization.*" 

In summary, we have a geographically mountainous and 
isolated subregion of the state, suited to farming, timbering, 
and mining. From 1830 until about World War I, this area was 
quite isolated and cut off from outside influences so that it 
retained its early eighteenth-century characteristics until well 
into the twentieth century. It was a family-centered, religiously 
oriented group living by self-sufficient agriculture and by hunt- 
ing and fishing. In the religious structure, a strong and 
pervasive fundamentalism encouraged acceptance of this life 
and promised a better life after death. Neighborliness was 
another important value; it meant help in times of crisis or 
need or difficult undertakings. Rugged individualism, also 
important, probably provided motivation to cope with frontier 
lands. Isolation added to the entrenched conservatism of the 
area; there were few other choices. Also there was little educa- 
tion or outside contact to break the "cake of custom.** 

But all this was to change. The homogeneous, isolated cul- 
rure was caught up in the streams of American life from 
about World War I to the present, especially since World War 

II. New roles, new values, new relationships were to develop. 
The adaptive problems posed by these changes will be examined 
in subsequent chapters. 



^•Robert Redfie!d> "The Folk Sorirt\.'* American Jownal of Sociology, 52 (Jan- 
uary, 1^17), pp. 293 308. 
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CHAPTER 4 



THE COMMUNITY SETTING 

Blue Ridge is located in the western mountains of North 
Carolina which have three distinctive regions: the mountains, 
the piedmont and the tidewater, whose cultural patterns are 
related to differing histories, differing economics and resources, 
and differing topography. Local people, quite aware of this 
regional variation, refer to themselves as mountain people. For 
example, one often hears the terms "flatlander" or "outlander'' 
used to refer to those who live in the more level parts of Pied- 
mont State, 

There is considerable sensitivity to the use of terms "hill- 
billy" and "mountaineer," They may use the term "hillbilly" 
among themselves, but if an outsider does so he is often con- 
sidered to be derogatory and belittling. They react in the same 
way to "backwoodsman," which means backwards to them. 
While "mountaineers'* is a more acceptable term of identifica- 
tion because it refers to sturdy pioneers, many are quite sensi- 
tive to being objects of fun, to being termed illiterate and back- 
ward. They feel that much that has been written about this 
area has been of a condescending nature, or has pictured them 
as ignorant, backward, impoverished people. One book- written 
about this area highlighted, so they feel, the unique and 
peculiar. An article about the area in a national magazine 
stimulated a good deal of anger because it used the term "back- 
woodsman" and copied old types of speech which many felt 
was used to make them look ignorant; the term "backwoods- 
man" defined them as such. In fact, this present study was made 

"iHowaul W. Odiini. "Folk Sociology as a Snhjcct Field for the Hifitorical Study 
of Total HiiMun Sonet) and llic l-mpirual Siitdy of Group BclMvior.* Sottal 
Forres, 31 (Nfarch, IM")?). pp. 193-223. Robin Williams, American S(utrt\ V-cond 
l-dition (New Votk Mlic'd A. Knopf. 1900). p. 7: Blaine Mcuer. ! he Amctun^t 
Community (NrA\ ^tnk Random House. l^Vi). p. 30. Sec also \ W . Haule\, 
Unman Ecology, A Theory of Commumt\ Stfuctnre (New York Ronald l'ic's> 
l')')0).pf) 33-<V) I 1 ilmww. fUution I ( (iloji\ (l'iiglew(K)d ( liffs \ ( Piemicc* 
W'aW, nK)0) . p 3: lolin I*" C.illin. Tlic Way of Man (New Voik: Xpplcion-Cfnini)- 
( rohs Im , mH), pp 198-220. 

-MuiH I I' Slup.ird. ( nhm m the Laiifch. (Cliapt I Hill. rni\cisil\ of North 
CaioHna Piess. \W) , 

'MaUoIni Ro's "Mv NciphboTs Hold to Monnuin \Vn\s. Hliir Rulpc People 
ol Noiili ( aiolni.i SM( k lo 1 licir Fancy* in Prc>ci\iiiR a l<ile Tluir Pioneei Foic- 
i)caj> Kncu. ' Xational (,( t)'nfif*htc A/fli(rtz/m . 108 (June. 1958). 8')6-880. 
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most difficult because of the fear among the people of being 
seen as backward. For example, one early visit found an infor- 
mant working in her garden. "Now you have seen a mountain 
woman. What do you think?" She asked with obvious defensive- 
ness. 

A most reputable historian of the area, also a native, indi- 
cates further the general sensitivity, regardless of class, to being 
seen as subordinate by outsiders : 

The history of the more isolated sections of the moun- 
tains of North Carolina has not received the attention 
from historians that it justly deserves. Such accounts 
as have been written are inadequate and in many cases 
totally misleading. The field has been a rich one for the 
feature writer, who has loved to paint the lurid pic- 
tures of crime, laziness, and ignorance; but such wri- 
ters have refused, or at least have failed, to see the 
progress that has been made in these regions, and most 
of all they have failed to understand that an intelligent 
planning and leadership have been present quite as 
much as in the better known regions. The notion has 
been spread abroaa that the pockets in the Carolina 
Mountains were infested with an inferior people who 
were incapable of self direction, who were unambi- 
tious, shiftless, and reckless.* 

More specific data on the environmental setting is in order. 
The community is in the heart of the small valley formed by high 
mountains on either side, reminding the observer of a cul-de-sac. 
In order to reach Blue Ridge from the piedmont section of the 
state, one ascends a high ridge, rising from the plains, circles 
his way slowly up a winding steep road and down into a moun- 
tain gap. Mountains tower on both sides. The drive is near a 
rushing stream that has its headwaters near Mt. Mitchell, the 
highest peak this side of the Mississippi. At this point, the mean- 
ing of the term **flatlander" should be driven home to the ob- 
server, as well as the terms "hillbilly," "backwoodsman," and 
"mountaineer." One can quickly visualize the contrast of flat- 
lands to mountains. One drives along the floor of the valley for 
about fourteen miles until he comes out of the valley formed 
by the mountains to the south and the mountain ranges to the 
east and west. At this point the township ends. From then on, 
it is the rolling hills of the county, 

4 Jason B. Deyion. "The loc River Valkv lo 1865," The Xotth CauiUm Hi^* 
Kninil KcvKW, 2\ (Ottnlnj. 1<M7) , p. 123 
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Blue Ridge lies about in the center of the township. Its 
houses are located along the paved road and along the creeks 
that stretch back up the coves to the east and west. The land 
is fairly level near the road and stream, but as one moves away 
from the creek, it becomes hillien The soil is suitable for raising 
tobacco, com, oats, rye, hay. forage, and garden vegetables. 
Timber and minerals, especially mica, constitute the other 
known natural resources, except for the scenery, which is 
slowly and only recently becoming an attraction for summer 
tourists. Due to the small size of the farms, soil erosion by in- 
discriminate timbering, the hilly land, and the absence of 
markets, large-scale mechanized agriculture is not profitable, 
except for a few remaining larger land holders. The present 
small plots are a consequence of years of dividing the land 
among heirs in a time of large families. 

Summers, like the growing season, are fairly short. For 
example, growing of apples and peaches in commercial quan- 
ties is quite risky. Summer nights are usually cool and the days 
quite comfortable and rarely sultry. This has added to the tour- 
ist attraction of the area. The winters are cold, but not too 
severe. For example, one can normally negotiate the mountain 
road to Industry City** during the winters, though snow and 
ice '^11 occasionally keep local people from going to work. 

What we find here is an illustration of the hypothesis of 
minimum ecological distance.^ The area has never been able to 
market competitively due to high costs of transporation and 
production. The environment has set limitations for social and 
economic accessibility. It has been too far away to minimize 
costs and thereby compete successfully with other agricultural 
marketing communities. 

A brief picture of the comparative population profile of 
Blue Ridge shows how Appalachian County,' in which the 
commimity lies, compares on a state basis in selected demo- 
graphic characteristics. Because local data of this sort were not 
available, county data were used. Table 1 illustrates the demo- 
graphic changes between 1950 and 1960. 

There are several outstanding facts in Table I. First of all, 
the county had a decrease in population of 5.2 percent. Between 
1950 and 1960, the county population decreased by 14.1 per- 

••QlMliii op. cti. pfi. 28.ViHO 
•This is a pseudonym. 
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cent,' partly because of out-migration. Table II shows that 
thirty of sixty-four households had at least one member living 
away. Table III shows generally where they have gone; over 
half remained in the state. Another prominent fact is the 
$1,212 income in the county, compared to a North Carolina 
county average of $2,121. This picture is further illuminated 
by the 73.5 percent who make less than $2,000 a year and the 
very small 3.2 percent who make more than $5,000 per year." 

As for education, the County seemed to be holding its own. 
In 1950, of those twenty-five years or older, we found a median 
school year completed of 7, as compared to the state average of 
7.9. By 1960, the median school year completed by those twenty- 
five years or older, was 7.7. As shown in Table I, the percent 
finishing high school between 1950-1960 doubled from 10,1 to 
21.7. The dominance of agriculture is shown by the 50.8 and 
51.4 percent of the labor force in such employment. The low 
level of industrialization is shown in the 15.1 percent so em- 
ployed in 1950. Urbanization in an occupational sense is 
illustrated by the doubling by 19t0 to 30.0 percent of the work 
force in manufacturing (Table I). 

TABLE I 

Seiected Demographic 





Indices 1950-60 




Indices 


1950 


1960 


Population 
Population Changes 

Median In tome 

Less than $2,000 
$.'>. DO or inoir 


16,306 
-5.2% 
$1512 
73.5% 
32% 


14.008 
-.14,1% 
$2,445 

60,5% 
2 7% 


School Completed 
Less than 5 yrs. 
High School or more 


27,6% 
10.1% 


21.1% 
21.7% 


Percent Employed in 
Agriculture 


50.8% 


51.4% 


Percent Employed in 
N'^nufacturing 


15.1% 


50.1% 


Urban*Rural Residence 







Urban 0 



From County atid City Data Book. 10',2 and 1967. WashiJigton: US. Bureau 
of the Census. 

"U.S. Bureau of the C^ensus, Seventeenth Census of the United States, General 
Social and Economic Characteristics, North Carolina (Washington: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1961). p. 14. 

»/6i<l., p. 35. 
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Blue Ridge thus lies in a mountainous area in a largely 
agricultural county with a low level of income, whether from 
industrial or farm sources. Indeed, in 1950 and 1960, there 
was still no population center that could be classified as urban. 
This factor must be considered in ?rms of a relatively small 
population, since the county total in 1950 was 16,306, com- 
pared with a North Carolina county average of 40,619. 

Thus, the persistent fear of being seen as "backward 
mountain people" summarizes their isolated location, the moun- 
tainous setting, and the limited economic resources of the 
area. As shown in the demographic data, 1950-1960 was a period 
of increasing urbanization— doubled the number in manufac- 
turing occupations from 15.1 to 30.1— and increased education, 
both fundamental sources of social change. 



TABLE II 

ArP\l UIIIAX CoMMl'MTY F loi SI HOLDb Willi \(> 

MiiMiu Rs Living Oi tsidk the County 
June 1957 



Family Mij^ant Sums Number PercciU 



Number of families with at least one 

mcmbri living outside tlic coiintv 30 8 

Number of families with no incinlKTs 34 '>() 2 



TABLE III 

Poi> i\s or Mu.RAiioN roR Appalachian Co.m.mi nii y Families 

June 1957 



Total 



^^^^^ N II inher Percen t 



Immediate Contiguous Count tcs 2") 42.3 

Rchianidcr of State 9 ij'g 

Southetn Si.itts lo k;^ 

Other Stalls 15 



l(K) 0 
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CHAPTER 5 



''THE OLD TIMEY PERIOD" AND SOURCES OF CHANGE 

This chapter develops an overview of what the folk — or 
pre-urban — period was like in Blue Ridge, and the sources of 
social change. 

Definitions of a folk small-scale, or sacred society, how- 
ever one wishes to term it, are very similar,' The definition 
used here is that of Robert Redfield, who defined the folk 
culture as "small, isolated, non-literate, and homegeneous 
with the strong sense of group solidarity."' His more specific 
criteria for this type of society are; 

1 Isolation: physically and by community. The people 
are isolated from outside social contacts. Travel and the range 
of communications of fact are narrow. 

2. Homegeneity: The people are much alike. A common 
belief system tends to make what one man believes similar to 
most others, with small generational differences in culture. 

3. Solidarity: a strong sense of belonging is character- 
istic. 

4. Technology: the tools with which to cope with the 
environment are simple in comparison to those in industrial 
systems. 

5. Division of labor: such division is minimal. What one 
person does another does. 

6. Economic independence: ideally, they produce what 
they consume and consume what they produce. In o \er words, 
they are self-sufficient. 

7. Conventional behavior is strongly patterned. 



iScc Howard W. Oduin. "Folk S<)(iolog)' as a Field Study for the Historical 
Study of lotal Human S<kic'(\ nnd tlic Kinpiiital Stud) of Gioup neha\ioi.** Sorml 
Forces, 31 fMaidi. 1955) pp. 1i>3-223; Ferdinand Tonnics, Community and Society, 
cd. Cliailcs B l/x>niis (Fast l^iuMng: Muhigan State University Press. 1957): 
Robcit RcdficId I fie h*cn\nnt Suttrty atid ( ulturr (( liicjij^o Tnucisity nf Chi- 
(ago Piess. ITj()) ; Mvin Uoskoff. *'Sliuct!m', luiution. .nid l'C)lk S<KKt\.** American 
SnriofofTirnI Revtrw, 14 (DcictnlxM . PMO), pp 7')1-7r)2: Howaid Ik'tkcr. "( urrent 
Sacr«l-S<-(ular I ha>i\ and its l)c\< lopninit," Mndnu Sociohij^icnf T henry, e<i. 
Howaid liecker. and \l\in BoskoM <No\\ Ynik hr\drn Pirss, |{)')7). l)p 133.l8fi. 

2Robert Redfield. "The Folk S(m icts " Ann titan fournal of Sociology, 52 (Jan- 
uary, 1947) , p. 29S. 

'Ibid., pp. 29S-308. 
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8. The ends of society are taken as given. The traditional 
provides the design for living and is not reflected upon. 

9. Status: ascribed at birth. 

10. Not impersonal: people are treated as persons, not 
things. 

11. Kinship connections in the ideal folk society pro- 
vide a pattern in which all personal relations are convention- 
alized and categorized. It is familially oriented, and it is the 
family group that acts and is acted upon. 

12. Sacredness of values: one may not challenge the 
values that have become traditional. 

13. Religious and kinship ties are central: these insti- 
tions provide the basic guides for behavior. For Redfield, this 
then is a minimum set of criteria of the ideal folk society. 

Although these are ideal criteria, Blue Ridge, prior to the 
impact of the larger society, came quite close to the ideal* 
folk society. At the risk of repetition, but for the sake of 
emphasis, we will indicate the broad patterns before urbaniza- 
tion. The family was the primary unit of social organization 
with close solidarity. Most social relationships were defined 
in terms of kinship. Next, religion was pervasively important. 
One's own beliefs were similar to all others in the community. 
Protestant fundamentalism generally set a single religious 
point of view. The community was small and geographically, 
socially, and intellectually isolated. There was littlj contact 
with outside influences. Poor transportation and hij^h moun- 
tains kept it isolated from other areas and the larger American 
society. Subsistence agriculture, in addition, was the major 
source of livelihood, along with some hunting and fishing. Next, 
the division of labor was minimal. Most men, for example, 
were jacks-of-all-trades. What one did, the others could do. 
Then traditionalism and conservatism were the keynote. The 
way of life changed little for almost a hundred years and 
technology was rudimentary, with the axe, plow, and rifle the 
major tools with which to earn a living. Therefore, when com- 
pared to the indicated criteria. Blue Ridge was in most respects 



^Tor llir ha^is <if umm^ ideal l>|)cs. sec Takoit Parsons, Thr Structure of Social 
Aclion, Vcoiul nUuow /(.UiucK" The Ficc iMcss. \W\) , |)|) m^-mV. Johti C, Mf- 
Kinnc\. "C onsniidiw I \]m)I(»rv and Social Research," Introduction to Social 
Research, ed John T. Dohx. (Ifarris!)urg: Tlic Stackpolc fx).. p. 145. 
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a folk type of society prior to World War I. Indeed, much that 
was folk persisted well into the thirties and remains even 
today. The apparent truth of this will be further attested to in 
the remainder of the manuscript. 

To discuss the very general folk characteristics of the 
community is not sufficient, however, because it was not en- 
tirely homogeneous and undifferentiated. Social differences in 
style of life have always been a part of the social structure of 
Blue Ridge, even in its most folk-like period. Even so, at that 
time, the differences in style of life were not at all great in an 
economy in which money was scarce for all, economic differences 
minor. Occupationally, there was little differentiation — most 
were farmers of varying size holdings. Egalitarian values en- 
couraged people not to be very conscious of class. Finally, since 
most were related by kinship, class differences were apparently 
somewhat muted. Nonetheless, the community did have rough- 
ly three classes of people, if differing styles of life are indica- 
tors."^ In order to understand the impact of change on the three 
very distinct classes of present-day Blue Ridge, it is therefore 
necessary to examine the historical origin of these classes and 
their major structural differences. 

When asked how many different types of life styles existed 
here, informants indicated three, describing the origin of these 
classes as follows. The first people to settle in the late 1700*s 
and early 1800's, as a rule, secured larger land holdings. They 
became the "better** names and more well to do. They were the 
larger and more prosperous farmers. Later, small land holders 
came into the area and "squatted** or bought land. Inheritances 
also created small holders. It was hard to buy very much land 
in those times, as the old settlers preferred to keep it to pass 
on to their children. The practice was to divide the land among 
the heirs, which served to hold families close by. It was said 
that the origin of the lowest group was in the renters and 
squatters and timberers who came even later. Timbering and 
sawmilling is said to have contributed to this rough, hard 
drinking, and economically marginal group. This was the "bad 
class'* of those times. 



'•Red field, op. nt , p. 293. Ideal i\\)V\ aie heiimtir, no folk VKicty corresponds 
precisely to thene definirioiu. We felt ii neccssarv to establish the general bnish 
strokes of the culture prior to the impact of urbanization, 

•Joseph A. Kahl, The Amfrtran Class Strnrtntf (New York: Rinehart and 
Co., 1957). pp. 12-14. 
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Besides these factors based on time of settlement, there 
were other factors of social evaluation at work. Some families 
were ranked higher than others. For example, there were the 
"jacket Smiths/' upper class, and the "blacksmith Smiths," 
lower class, but they were kin to each other, although some 
dispute this. But it must be emphasized that class differences 
were not great. Two informants illustrate the point of unequal 
evaluations and differing life styles: 

Yes, we have always had three classes of people here. 
It hasn't changed much at all in that respect for as far 
as I could remember. Now, mind you, there wasn't too 
much difference between the better class and the mid- 
dle group. The better class had large land holdings 
and they managed their money and work. The middle 
group were industrious, small holders, and poor man- 
agers. The lowest group just hung on to live. The lowest 
group we knew not to ever associate with, I knew not to 
go out with them. They were renters or just bare sub- 
sistence people who were lazy, except to hunt and fish. 
The middle group worked hard. They were later settlers, 
as a rule. They bought some land from the older settlers 
who had huge plots. They never had more than a hun- 
dred acres, while the old families had thousands of 
acres. The old families didn't like to sell - they divided 
the land among their children. They all lived close 
then. Families were so scattered out, they had to. 
There weren't too many settlers here. They were all 
religious; they didn't have anything else to do. This 
better class had the better educations. As a rule they 
could afford to send their sons to boarding school in 
Burnsville, These families could do it. The others had 
to take what little was here at that time. They were all 
living close then and tried to help each other, except 
maybe for that sorry group. They hunted and fished 
and log rollings and quiltings. That all died out by the 
twenties. They were ail farmers. When timbering and 
mica came along, many turned to that. The large land 
holders sold timber and rail logs to the railroad when 
they built it. We had new settlers come in with these 
activities. Look at the names. These are the events that 
began to make up a part of the *get-by' class of people. 
Some of the better class went into that too, I had two 
brothers who made a lot of money selling mica. Yes, 
some of that middle group went up in wealth as time 
went on. It was sorta' fluid, I guess. 
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We had the better class of people, the in-between 
group or the second class, and the rogues. This is still 
true. We've always had all three types. The Civil War 
added greatly to that rogue group. Common criminals 
and deserters came in and hid out here. It is this group 
they liked to write about, not about the better people. 
They were often renters in this group. Some of the men 
farmed a bit and hired out; a lot of them did nothing. 
Their women worked hard about the house. I don't 
know how they made a living. You realize we all had 
it hard then. This group was a bunch of heathens. They 
usually didn't belong to the church. They couldn't have 
slid any further back. They'd just fish and hunt. They 
lived up the branches. We were warned not to associate 
with them. Tliey were rogues who stole part of what 
they lived off of. They just sat. They existed and that 
is all. You are finding'out about us. You have done well 
for a stranger, very well. I can tell by the sort of ques- 
tions you have been asking me now. The second class 
came into this section a little later than the better 
class. You know the better class names. They got the 
best and larger land areas. This second group were the 
small holders. They worked hard and got by okay. 
Some of them married into the better group and raised 
themselves. In the recent years, I know some of them 
have gone off and gotten educations and are now in 
the better class. We didn't have a caste system like they 
do or did in the Deep South. The men and women in 
thii group both worked the fields. So did the families. 
The women did the usual home work with their daugh- 
ters. The men were the bosses. I heard a Frenchman 
talking about this not too long ago. He said the women 
were taking over here and the men were becoming 
feminine. I think that is bad. They were good church 
people. They were okay. Now don't think they were all 
that good. That wouldn't be true. They had family 
visits and log rollings and cake walks, such as that in 
their spare time. There wasn't much. Their sons stayed 
on with them until public jobs came along. They didn't 
have too much education then either. The better class 
owned the large farms. We were good to the others and 
helped them as we could. These were the oldest settlers 
as a rule. They weren't too many settlers here anyhow, 
you know. They were close families and worked to- 
gether. The fathers always kept their land to pass on 
to their children. They wouldn't sell. The men farmed 
and sold timber when they could. They worked hard 
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and were enterprising. This group, mind you, wasn't 
too very different from the second. They were good 
Christians. They were strong Baptists and Methodists. 
These mountains were always known for their being 
very religious. These people had the better educations. 
Some few got some college even. They lived close. 
They all worked together. All have scattered now, from 
all three groups. The land got broken into much small 
parts and the second group couldn't always buy the 
land it wanted. 

In order to establish more precisely the basic structural 
features of the community prior to the differential impacts 
of urbanization, the following social profile provides the general 
basis for further internal comparisons of changes in the com- 
munity and its sub-groupings: 



upper Group 
'Betters" 



Middle Group 
"Get Bys" 



LoweU Group 
"Sonf* 



Ecology: It was Cvpical in all ptn'iits of ttic ((iiitinuiint (hat raniilics lived close to 
each other. MMiictiriics ui (lie sanu* linnsc. Family relationships were 
primary 

Housekeeper Tins xaiied little h\ class. 
"Breadwinner" in all classes*. 

Expected to help, prayers, work Mudi llie same as Similar to the other 
fields for you, help with food, in ihe upper two. but least of the 

three groups. 

Mutnal aid, swap labor, visits. Stmihir to upper Very little. 

but not (piile as 
much. 

Prestigeful, supported by fam- S.iine as in upper About the same as 
ily. upper and middle. 

Not widely different in values Not widel> dif- Not widely differ- 

( iii in \dlues. eitt in values. 



Family: 

a Female 
role 

b.Male 

role 

I Crisis 
lolc' 

d C>)op' 
era(i\e 
lole 

V Role 
of the 
aged 

f. (Jeiiera- 
tional 
differ 
ences 

Work: 



Fanners Hargcr), merchants. Snull fdi in e r s Reii(er<». very small 
teachers, hunters and fisher- hunters, and fish- farmers. hunters 
men, mica. < i man and fisherman, 

gathers, loafers. 

Men jacks of all-irades V spini of self leh.ince and indepeiulence 

uast\pi(al (hioughout (lie (ominuni(\ 



Educntion: 



Least educated. 



\ltriided school more regular Sinu'^lial less 
ly Were more educated schoolnig 
This was a time uheii g(ii inudi rdui.KKiii, laciliiies were not avail- 
ahU or piopU ]i\(d (f.o fai avsa\ fioni (he sctH»ol. utiidi was open only 
a few months of the \eaj 
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"Betters" 
Upper Group 



Middle Group 
"Get Bys*' 



Sutus: 



Lowest Group 

"Sorry" 

"Throiighcmi the toiiiinunit\. thirc were three different st\les ot life. 
People differed b\ wealth, associations, values, and education, but con- 
sciousness of class wa> minimal. The range of e conomic difference was 
small. Family name was Nery important in ranking a family from High 
to low. 



Religion: Strongly religious. 



Leisure: 



Slic)iij;l\ religious Also religious, but 
less so than the 
other two 

Thronghoiii ihe cofniminii\, there weie fnndamentalisis who, whether 
Baptist. Methodist, or Presb\terian differed little in religious doctune 

Visiting, church, log rolling, \bout the same Much more drink- 
singing some drinking, wrcs- .istheuppir ing bv the men 
tling, jokes, frolics, dancing. Less visiting and 
hunting, fishing. n»ore ' good times. 



Neighbor- 
hood: 

a. Identi- 
fication 



People usually wci 
or cove 



idditified by and with their family settlement. 



b. Coop- Mutual aid. prayer meetings, f-ess th.m in the 
(laiion log rollings, strong ties upper. 

c. Crisis Very helpful, foo<l care for Vii\ sinnLir to 
lole fields, loans. upper 



The least of all in 
the community. 

Somewhat like the 
other two. but still 
the least of all in 
the way of solidar- 
ity 



These, then, are the general features of Blue Ridge at the 
turn of the twentieth century." Even at that time, some groups 
were closer to the ideal criteria of the folk than others. But 
this construct is an ideal one. Expecting differential adherence 
to the values within a society, it is not surprising that there 
was a continuum of the folk characteristics. Yet, as we shall see, 
these groups were differentially affected by the changes of 
urbanization because change is an uneven process, and some 
group values and coping resources permit easier transitions 
than others. 



TThis profile was constructed from responses of informants who were m their 
later vears I talked with everv a\ailable. sufficiently knowledge pcnon 65 
and over Ihis mfoimation was tlien double-checked by (omparisons among infor 
mants, then hv talks with thiee experts ou the area. It wa. then checked by younger 
informants who had heard the same information from their parents. With all this 
tare the reconstrtittion of patterns of n time fort\ and fifty years ago is fraught 
Hiih quesiuuis of validiiv and reliabiliiN F.vcrv possible check was usetl. Even so, 
in Older to be safe with our information, xsc have stated it, when nexcssary, with 
qualifications. II f construction , necessary to a change study, ts a trtchy and risKy 
husmrss, tn sn\ ihr Irnst ( oust quetifh, ur air vuinerahlf tn (hallniges, hut u^e havf 
t'xvrnsed MV)^ nxunlnhlr {erhniqnr to sicitw nfcurnir fioln 
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It should be emphasized that this very general profile of 
the social structure at the turn of the twentieth century repre- 
sents the views held by older informants of what it was like 
then. The value of even such an imprecise view is that we get a 
picture of the base line, the point prior to the beginning of 
transformations to the more urban-influenced community of 
today. 

Having established the base line of what the social structure 
of the community was generally like prior to the expanded im- 
pacts of change, it is now necessary briefly to recapitulate 
those mechanisms which contributed importantly to initiating 
the change processes. The sources of external and internal 
changes of major theoretical interest that are examined in this 
chapter are.® 

External sources of change: 

a) Environmental conditions. This would include both 
increased control of environment, made possible by techniques 
and science, and the depletion or discovery of natural resour- 
ces.^ 

b) Technological. Changes in the means available for 
coping with the natural environment.' ' 

c) Social situation of the system. This means that there 
is an increase in social interaction and influence exerted by 
other social systems." 

d) Communication of alternative value-orientations. 
Through new communications, alternate goals, moral norms, 
and the ordering of goals as to their importance provide another 
impetus to change within the affected system.^- 

Internal sources of change: 

a) Value integration. Value-orientations are never com- 
pletely integrated in the sense of perfect consistency, nor are 
they evenly distributed among the different parts of the soc- 



•^This nrRain/iiijr m hnnc is 1ms<vI on l.iUdl. Paisons aih\ I dwaul S. Shils. cH. 
lowaul n (,C)ir,n> /hnny nf .itiinf, ( .mihi i(ii»r H.nv.nd rni\nsil\ Picss. 19.5!)! 
j>p I ihink this is nvcilooknl set (if (aicpoiics for nidcnnR sources «>f 

snd.il s\st<in (li.nipr m a s\s|riuaii( uin 

"Godfrey and Moim.i \Vils(in, The -tttftlysi^ <,f Sortal Chnnt^e ^Cambridge rm- 
\cisii\ Press, j) VI I.Hmm! l».iis(tMs .iM<t I'duaid Shils. <;/;, n/ , p, 232, 

'"Wilson and Wdson oji <// , p V\ |»nrsons and Shils oU at. i>, 2*?2 

1' Parsons an»l ShiK o/-. (tt p ^yi 

1-1 am indcbu'd to l)i llancv I Sinilh ioi sii^LTMinc this vcn inmoiuni 
source of change. ' 
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iety. Consequently, there is an inherent source of instability 
and hence a susceptibility to change.' ' 

b) Tendencies to deviate. There are assumed to be inher- 
ent tendencies to deviate within any social system.' ' We focus on 
several such instances which had change reverberations within 
the system. 

c) Cultural value orientation. This may encourage deve- 
lopment or change. The value placed on change and develop- 
ment (for example, achievement orientation) encourages 
changes in the system. Value orientations could likewise en- 
courage stability,' 

d) Population pressures. An increase in numbers and 
increased social interdependence affect the entire social and 
cultural organization and its adaptation to the environtment.'^ 

e) Expansion of division of labor. The change and 
multiplication of occupations from the agricultural to more 
skilled is a central aspect of urbanization; this is a source of 
change which dramatically alters the previous system, setting 
into motion many changes throughout the particular system.'- 

f) Strains in the system. Structured strains at any 
given time may give rise to conflicts which may involve the 
structural reorganization of the system.'^ 

We will now deal with the mechanisms which initiated 
changes in Blue Ridge. One of the first factors to break 
down the relative isolation of Blue Ridge was the build- 
ing of the railroad to a nearby town in 1907-09. To 
dramatize one effect of this new contact, immigrant Italian 
labor was used to build this railroad, and today the term "wop" 
is used to refer to any outsider. Anyhow, contacts with the 
outside were facilitated by the new railroad. It provided econ- 
omical and speedy transportation so that commercial timber- 
ing and mica mining were made possible and profitable. In- 
deed, the finest timber was stripped out indiscriminately at 
a furious pace of cutting which lasted about five years, until 



Hl>ais(mN .iiul Sluls. o/; rtt , |> 231 
^'fbid.. p. 232. 

J«Wilson and Wilson . op cit.. p. 40 

'"Einile Dur' nm. The Divisun\ of I aba) m Society. Reprinud (Glencoe: The 
Free Press. 1949) . pp. 2-''»6-283. 

i«Tal(ott P.nsons. fhe Social Sysiem (Glencoe: The Free IMess, 1951), p 
493. Mlhongh there inipht be M»me ovciKip in Parsons* categories, these proved 
useful as organizing aiteria. 
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World War I. This helped set in motion serious soil erosion 
which in turn lowered the productive value of the land. The 
railroad was also the first important link to the national 
economy. This technological change permitted not only new 
outside communications, but also new means of coping with 
the environment. 

The next important factor in the sequence of change 
events was World War I. The outside world reached in to pull 
men out of their own isolated worlds, thus dramatically forcing 
many into their first contacts outside the isolated coves and 
valleys. In general, war service provided external contacts 
that further opened Blue Ridge to the influences of the larger 
society and world. It was the first time many had ever left 
their little coves. 

After World War I. with the increasing population, with 
soil eroded by indiscriminate lumbering, many people, pulled 
by the lure of good wages in nearby towns and pushed out 
by the poverty of the area, migrated to the new mills in the 
piedmont and to South Carolina."* As a result, many family 
members were scattered outside the little coves for the first 
time. This "broke up our families," as one informant put it. 
With kinfolk in nearby towns, social networks expanded from 
the local cove to the whole state and beyond. 

At this time, the towns began to become important sources 
of influence. Outside sources of contact were increased in this 
way. New amusements and new wage-earning jobs were in the 
towns, not in the isolated coves. Towns were also new links 
in communications with the wider society. For example, when 
town preachers talked against Harry Emerson Fosdick's Pro- 
testant liberalism in the 1920's, the fundamentalist country 
people heard of this doctrinal conflict, and were immensely 
displeased because there was no questioning the Bible. This 
helped start the fundamentalism-modernism value conflict 
that runs deep in the religious life of the community today. 
What is sacred and what is profane became big issues. Im- 
portant religious value orientations were questioned; alterna- 
tives were posed during this period. 

Next, road building in the 1920's brought about further 
mechanisms of change. First, better roads made marketing 

i«Glenn V. Fugimt. '*Pait-Tiinc Faiming antl tlu* Push-Piill lf>poihcMS." 
American Jouttml of Sonoloa^y , :>\ f)dniian. H).VJ) . \)\y 375-379, 
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of farm products easier. Prior to good, hard-surfaced roads, 
they had to use wagons on muddy trails. Good roads made the 
car feasible. It became easier to go to town. New roads signaled 
the real beginning of urban influences. Towns as r)laces for 
jobs, towns for the doctor, towns as sources of secular values— 
these interconnections were hastened by the roads aiid cars. 
Finally, tne building of roads created badly needed employ- 
ment in the community. The desire for wages grew since sub- 
sistence agriculture was increasingly unproductive. There- 
fore, one had to sell his labor to live. 

The building of the Blue Ridge Parkway in the 1930's 
set into motion new changes while adding to those already set 
in motion. First of all, new construction provided work in a 
work-hungry community. This in turn added to the occupa- 
tional division of labor in a largely agricultural area. The 
depression had severely limited job opportunities until the 
road work became available. When completed, the Parkway 
was the source of new visitors to the area and provided another 
road to Asheville, the largest city in the area. The Parkway 
was also the source of recreation for local people— sight-see- 
ing, picnics, etc. The building of the "scenic" put Blue Ridge 
closer to the flow of outside events, if no more than that they 
knew that outsiders were flowing past. They could see the 
car lights on the "scenic** at night, symbolizing another con- 
nection with the outside society. 

The increased interconnection with the larger society was 
further felt in the great depression of the 1930's. The new 
dependency on wage work, made slack by the depression, 
created a period of dire poverty and hardship. Most of the 
community was made dependent on WPA in one way or 
another, either through direct subsistence or through jobs. 
This demonstrates the impact that economic interdependence 
can have, considering that they had once been self-sufficient 
people. "We were all poor then*' is the kind of comment that 
expresses some of the meaning of this event. 

During the thirties a high school built in a nearby town 
provided the first free high school in the area, an event that 
created several processes important to change. It made in- 
creased education feasible for the first time for a larger number 
of people. Second, by making such education possible, the 
literacy level of the community was raised. Thereby, the book, 
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the written word, as a source of new Knowledge and communi- 
cations, became a new factor in opening the community to 
outside influences. Education gradually became a new value, 
and led to new aspirations, to wanting to change things, and 
to better living. Finally, a consolidated high school provided 
social contacts with people beyond the coves. 

World War II was a very important event here. One in- 
formant sums up the consequences to the community: 

It was a revolution here. The boys went off to the 
war. Good jobs were available for the first time. This 
was the first real money we ever had. Men who didn't 
go to the service went off to defense work. They got 
good jobs around Marion and nearby at the carbide 
plant. People got to wanting more and more. They 
wanted to live better. Before the war, people were satis- 
fied with what they had. If they had it good they were 
thankful; if they had it bad they accepted it. The war 
changed all that. People wanted money. That is the 
way it has become around here. The older folks without 
the right education can't do much now. The younger 
people can. 

The man who had never been out of his cove had the op- 
portunity to see much of the United States and visit European 
cities. One result of this exposure to other ways of life was to 
encourage new success values in the community. The veterans 
wanted to live better than in the log cabin that symbolized 
poverty. In a sense, they came back with value-orientations 
that often made them deviants in their own sub-culture. But 
they in turn helped establish alternate values about achieve- 
ment in a money economy. 

The expansion of communications is another significant 
factor in increasing scale. After World War II, the electrifica- 
tion of Blue Ridge resumed and was completed in 1952. 
Prior to World War II, there had been very little electri- 
city. The greatest part of the community did not have electricity 
until between 1947-1952. With electrification, radio and televi- 
sion were made possible. Table VI shows how the number of 
electrical items increased between t949 and 1957. For example, 
the number of radios doubled. Radio and television meant new 
leisure outlets as well as new sources of information. Washing 
machines and electric ranges meant an opportunity to ease the 
labors of the women. For example, the increase from zero to 
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201 washing machines is certainly dramatic (Table VI). An- 
other illustration of the effects of electrification is that one could 
walk into one of the local stores and hear a television quiz pro- 
gram being discussed. This was a new kind of event. 

This story is illustrative: A local woman told her grocer 
that she just had to have instant rice and complained that he 
did not have it. She had to have it. The storekeeper ordered a 
case of the rice. The lady left his store one day with her two 
boxes of instant rice. The next time she came back to shop, she 
purchased the usual rice. She had seen the instant rice ad- 
vertised on her television set. She complanied that you couldn*t 
believe everything they told you. 

As for other sources of new communications, reading other 
than the Bible is a relatively new pattern created by the new 
bookmobile. The lady who runs the bookmobile has made a spe- 
cial effort to support great numbers of books, such as religious 
novels, in keeping with local interests. As for other types of read- 
ing, the postmaster estimated this reading profile based on the 
mail delivered to 500 people: 



Number Reading Material 



8 Saturday Evening Post 

2 McCalls 

3 Life 

4 Look 

20-25 Southern Planter 

8-10 Farm Journal 

30 Mountain City Citizen (Newspaper) 

30 Mountain Record (Weekly News- 

paper) 

30 Mountain Valley View (Weekly 

Newspaper) 

20 Mountain County News (Weekly 

Newspaper) 
4 Household 



It is noteworthy that the largest number of journals are 
farming-oriented. This meets the need of the area, for many 
still garden enough for subsistence. As indicated, reading for 
leisure or knowledge is a relatively new pattern in the culture. 
Electricity was not available before, and the custom is early 
to bed and early to rise, which does not allow for leisure reading. 
What reading is done is usually among the better educated 
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TABLE V 



Changi i IN Home Electrical Items, 
Mountain Township as of 
January 1, 1957 



Item 


January \947 


January 1957 


Refrigerator 


10 


288 


Radio 


79 


158 


Television 


0 


96 


Washing Machine 


0 


201 


Electric Range 


0 


38 


Number of Households 


411 


444 


Source: Tax Books, Blue Ridgt- 
194647. 


Elettricity first carae into the township in 



and "better" class. We know of several students who developed 
aspirations for an education and a wish to leave the commun- 
ity due to their reading experiences. Many of the middle and 
lower class, on the other hand, cannot read. Finally, since 
most fundamentalists believe that the only important reading 
material is the Bible, there were women who read other books 
secretly because their husbands did not consider anything else 
as fitting reading material. 

Other important agents of change were at work after World 
War II. Between 1949 and 1957, the number of automobiles 
owned doubled from 80 to 160. With cars, people could go where 
they wanted, which ended more of the isolation. They could 
take a Sunday drive instead of going to church. They could 
drive to a job. But other important changes facilitated the own- 
ership of cars. Industry in the form of three mills and other 
public work established in nearby towns after World War II 
provided steady work at good pay for the first time in the area's 
nistory. As a result, the economy took on a new stability as more 
and more men, joined by women, moved from agricultural to 
industrial jobs, a crucial mechanism in the urbanization pro- 
cess. The crises this created will be dealt with later. 

With new industry, the towns have grown in size and 
influence, and their influence over the hinterland has been 
extended. Towns have become increasingly dominant, and are 
now the controlling centers for jobs and markets. Government 
services are secured through the town — welfare, conservation, 
forestry, and farm agents. Radio and newspapers come from 
these towns. Indeed, Blue Ridge's way of life is now inter- 
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dependent with nearby towns, cities, and the larger soc- 
iety. The shift from self-sufficiency to economic dependency 
is now very great. 

Finally, another agent of change in Blue Ridge has been a 
new ''intentional" community founded in its midst in 1937. The 
settlers of this community were outsiders, several of whom were 
conscientious objectors. They were, as a result accorded a good 
deal of suspicion and hostility by local people, especially during 
World War II. 

Even so, the "intentional" community has significantly 
influenced the area. First, it has provided the area with a 
modern health center and excellent, inexpensive medical care. 
Second, members of the "intentional" community provide lead- 
ership to tiie local school PTA. Several of the women have taught 
music to local children. In general, members of this community 
have made a point of encouraging education in the area. Several 
of the local young men and women who went on to college did 
so at the encouragement of members of the intentional" com- 
munity. These students often come back as deviants to their 
own culture, dissatisfied with fundamentalism and the lack 
of opportunity. 

In summary, we have described the baseline of the folk 
period. The people were socially, culturally, and intellectually 
isolated. The mechanisms of change that transformed this 
"folk period" were the depletion of the soil on the one hand 
and the mining of mica on the other, along with an expanding 
technology that meant a change in the environmental condi- 
tions—from a subsistence agriculture, to an impoverished 
land, and to a new local industry. New contacts radically 
changed the flow of information, and hence the social situa- 
tion of the community, which was increasingly caught up in 
the currents of contemporary American society. Corresponding- 
ly, new and alternative value-orientations were posed, especially 
liberalism and modernism in the religious sphere, and an 
achievement orientation instead of ascription in the economic 
and familial. All these changes created crises in the system, 
which will be examined in detail in following chapters organized 
around the culturally defined dissatisfactions created by social 
change, as initiated by the foregoing factors. 
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CHAPTER 6 



"FAMILIES AREN'T CLOSE ANYMORE" 
"Families aren't close anymore" or "family life isn't what 
it used to be" were themes conveying the realization of the 
extent to which family life had changed. These phrases reflect 
the general problem of change for families. More specifically, 
the problems of family solidarity, the new role of the aged, and 
a new role differentiation between men and women were key 
points of culturally defined dissatisfaction which had arisen as 
a result of the many changes in family structure.' 

The Crisis Problem: "The family isn't what it used to be." 
To beg^in with, the meaning of this problem can be illus- 
trated in teiuiz of several quotes from highly knowledgeable 
informants as they reflect on the dissatisfactions created by a 
changing family system. 

I don't know what has happened. We don't see very 
much of each other any Tv jre, It used to be that a fam- 
ily was close. It was a wonderful feeling. Now it seems 
everyone is for himself. Everyone is in a big hurry. 
Even visits are a rush. Now people are more interested 
in just getting things, it seems. They aren't satisfied 
either. I think people were happier back in the times 
when they had less. (Speaking was a very knowledge- 
able middle aged woman, who had kin in all classes and 
knew the community intimately.) 

Money came in and everything changed. Life just isn't 
what it used to be. And it has happened fairly fast. 
Families have split up. The old folks are kinda' lost, 
it seems. What's women's work and what's man's 
work has changed. We live in a different world. What's 
best, the old or the new? I don't know. (This is a per- 
ceptive man in his early seventies, speaking with great 
accuracy about a common view of the changing social 
life of the community.) 

We used to live together. Public works broke up our 
family circle. We left farming to go to public works. We 
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left the farm in 1927. We came to and set 

up a cafe for a year. This happened to a lot of families; 
look at the (A) family and the (S) family. We came 
back after that year. But other families came to the 
mills here. They came to Clinchfield, to Crossmill, 
to Marion. They scattered out that way. My boys and 
girls followed each other. They wanted to work to- 
gether. (This is an elderly woman speaking about her 
family, and many others as well. She would be ranked 
in the "sorry" class.) 

While these can be taken as reasonably accurate summa- 
ries of general problems of a changing family system, we must 
pursue the meaning of the family changes even further. 

Important earlier values are involved in the theme of "the 
family isn't what it used to be". Prior to the impact of social 
changes, especially urban influences, lineal and collateral rela- 
tionships were of primary importance in defining and circum- 
scribing social relationships. Today, in contrast, one's im- 
mediate family has priority over obligations to a larger kinship 
system. 

A closer look at the values of the family system prior to the 
impact of urban influences discloses that in the "old" society 
family group members in all social classes typically lived near 
each other. The father would customarily give land to his 
children near the home place in order to perpetuate the system. 
As a result, one could describe coves that were X family land 
or Y family land. These were family groupings, a series of 
separate households in close proximity. For example. Rock 
Road was settled by the "G" and "H" families, two large fam- 
lies that lived unto themselves on this very large section of 
land. This aspect of the familial orientation was called the 
pattern of "kin living together." Along another creek, the three 
S brothers settled the entire cove in the 1820's. They lived close 
by and developed the close ties of cooperation necessary for 
economic survival at that time. Even today, the many de- 
scendents of the three founders of the "clan" are still conscious 
of their kinship and closeness. 

"Pride in your family and kinship" expressed another as- 
pect of the value put on family relationships. As several know- 
ledgeable informants noted, each family took pride in itself. 
If you were a member of the X family, you were supposed to be 
proud of it; if your family name was impugned, you were ex- 
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pected in all cases to defend it because it would be a blow to your 
sense of familial honor. If a brother or close cousin were 
insulted, it reflected on you, as a member of that group as well, 
since a person usually identified himself with his family. For 
example, instead of saying "I am John Jones,** a man would 
more likely say "I am a Jones." 

Another expression of the importance of kinship was in the 
normative demand to "love" your kinfolks. In fact, family 
"fussing" was not unusual, especially in the lower class, though 
there were black sheep in some of the better families also. When 
this happened, it was not unusual to define them as not really 
being of the same family. In one family the least respected off- 
spring were known as the Blacksmith B's, the more respected 
as the Jacket B's. 

A final illustration of the value put on kinship relation- 
ships was the old practice of ascribing certain behavioral char- 
acteristics to family groupings. For example, if you met a 
Jones, you were to expect a good talker. If you met a member 
of the M family, you knew him to be a fighter. Each family, 
with little regard to social class, was known by family character- 
istics, such as being good hunters, thieves, smart people, big 
talkers, business dealers, fishermen, fighters, hot tempered, or 
smart traders, to name only a few. These were familial designa- 
tions. 

Several summarizing quotations from informants give us 
an additional perspective on the "old" family, as well as a be- 
ginning picture of what changed: 

It used to be that most all of a family lived nearby. 
They either lived on the home place or on their own 
place nearby. We were a family cluster. Now we have 
spread out. I think the splitting up of the land into 
such small pieces helped that along. Very few farmed 
anymore as a full time occupation. With the car we 
could move around more. Without farming we didn't 
need to be close and help out like we did. (This middle- 
aged man stated what the family was like and gives 
us several reasons why the old system changed.) 

You usually found that the children lived either on the 
home place or on their own land nearby. It would be a 
family cluster. We knew the (M) settlement, the (S) 
settlement, and like that. On the Ridge, families would 
be four or five miles apart. They helped each other 
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with the work. If the fields needed tending, everyone 
helped. Families were close. You knew that if you 
needed help, if you were sick or something, they would 
help you out. If it v/eren't your own kin, it would be a 
neighbor. We'd have log rollings and com huskings. 
We'd have a party sometimes. Once the boys left 
whiskey bottles under the house, so we stopped that. 
This began to change in the 1900*s and 1920*s. It seem- 
ed that people started being for themselves. I explain it 
by people trying to be better than one another. It is the 
only thing I can think of. I can't think of any other 
reason. (This is a lady in her early seventies who knows 
the community very thoroughly.) 

Before examining the mechanism which created family 
changes, let us look further at the role implications of the 
crisis of "family life isn't what it used to be." In the time before 
great changes in all classes, most of one's social roles were 
familial. In a sense, the family was a miniature society. For 
example, farm work was family work, because most occupa- 
tional roles were within the family. Recreational roles were 
normally family roles as most leisure activities such as sewing 
parties or singing took place in a family context. Religious 
activities had a strong family connection, since there were few 
ministers. As a result, cottage prayer meetings were more 
common than church activities within the church groups. 
Most of the learning took place in the family, since schools 
were few and generally operated no longer than three months 
of the year. Status was usually derived from family reputation. 
Indeed, family life was the basic design for most roles in the 
pre-urban period. All of this was to change, as work, education- 
al, religious, and leisure roles became increasingly separate 
spheres of life, in a more diversified society. 

It is useful to comment briefly on the roles of men and 
women in the "old** times prior to World War I. In all classes, 
the role of the husband was to bring in the living. This meant 
that he farmed, hunted, and fished to supply food. He was 
usually a jack-of -all- trades — able to make shoes, chairs, anci. 
most household items. In contrast, the woman was the one 
who "made up what the man brought in.** She was the fabrica- 
tor of clothes and blankets, canner of food, manager of the 
house. She wove wool for clothes, canned food, and worked in 
the fields. A "good woman** was expected to be a hard worker 
and religious. Listen to an old timer describe the foregoing: 
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Yep, it was a man's job to hunt and fish and make the 
fields produce. He was an outdoorman who could do 
anything. He could make what he won. If he had a good 
woman he was sure to make do. They used to say a bad 
woman could throw more out the back door with a 
spoon than a man could throw in with a shovel With 
the coming of wage work, all of that began to change. 
It hasn't been the same since. 

What was to change all of this? And in changing, in what 
ways was the family no longer the same? 

Several factors helped bring considerable changes to the 
family system of the community. A changing division of labor 
in the occupational sphere was of great importance. With the 
coming of the railroad around 1907, timbering became a sizable 
industry and jobs opened in sawmilling. Mica mining became 
an important occupation around the time of World War I, 
providing work for drillers, blasters, and mechanics. Road 
building jobs became available in the 1920's and 1930's. In 
short, wage work became an alternate to subsistence agricul- 
ture as the number of occupational roles increased. As a result, 
many left farming, either totally or partially. 

Population pressures increased during the 1920 to 19<u 
period, according to informants and statistics. From 1920 to 
1930, for example, the population in the township increased 
by 16.1 percent,- from 1930 to 1940, by 27.7 percent. Not only 
that, but the inheritance system served to break up some of the 
old features of the earliest families. With each child inheriting 
a part of the home place (and families were large in those days) , 
holdings became increasingly smaller. Some farms shrank so 
much that by the 1950's, commercial agriculture was possible 
for only a very few families. Besides, careful husbandry was not 
a strong point in the community and its lack apparently led 
to a gradual decline in agricultural productivity. 

Several other factors were important as well. During the 
1920's, work in the mills and furniture factories was expanding 
Many local men, pressed by growing families and the effect of 
poor farm practices, were taking jobs at the factories, apparent- 
ly as a means of escaping a poor economic situation. World 
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War II had a similar effect of encouraging men into wage 
work in defense jobs in the piedmont, or in northern urban 
centers. Many served in the armed forces and came back with 
greater aspirations than merely owning a cabin, a plot of 
ground, and tax money. Listen to a description of these factors: 

I'm old enough to know most of what happened here. 
I remember my father taking a job in a mica mine. He 
gave up the farm. He just let it grow over. He took work 
later on to build the roads, when the mica work be- 
came uncertain. My brother left here in 1927 to work in 
a mill in Marion. I took a defense job in Norfolk during 
World War II. It was the best money I ever made. My 
sons were in the war. They wouldn't stay here after 
they got back. It was too small for them. What would 
they do here? What has happened? My family has 
scattered to everywhere. It has all changed. We aren't 
close like we used to be. We do things differently to- 
day. It is all very different. The world has changed and 
it has changed us. 

Today, the family system with its members scattered in 
many directions has to contend with an economy geared pri- 
marily to wage work and the great decline of subsistence agri- 
culture. Consequently, the family is indeed no longer the 
same. 

Three locally defined problems of family life permit us to 
analyze the impact of change on the family in more micro- 
scopic fashion. The problems of solidarity the new role of the 
aged, and the changing role complementarity of men and 
women were seen as important problems to the members of the 
community. They are likewise important considerations in 
understanding some of the central points of tension in family 
life. The remainder of the chapter is devoted to these three 
topics.-* 

The Steps of Structural Differentiation— Steps 1-7. 
A. The Problem of Solidarity 

The problem of family solidarity has been defined and 
phrased differently in each social class. Modes of coping with 
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the dissatisfactions stemming from family solidarity have 
varied by social class. Attempted solutions have been different 
and have progressed to different degrees of resolution in terms 
of Smelser's seven-point model of structural differentiation. 
Using this model, we will proceed to analyze this problem. 

Step 1. System Defined Dissatisfaction. In the "better" 
families, the issue of family solidarity is generally stated as 
follows: "It's not like it used to be, but we are still close." Solid- 
arity has been threatened and changed, but the change has not 
been drastic. There is the feeling that folk patterns remain 
in terms of how they have attempted to work out a way of 
dealing with solidarity. Cooperative and crisis roles still exist, 
though less extensively than in earlier times. Social support 
continues. The people have come to solve at least a large part 
of the problem with a few or modified types of solidarity, as indi- 
cated in subsequent steps. A knowledgeable informant put 
her remaining dissatisfaction this way: 

I am not sure what has happened. It is not like it used 
to be. Family life used to be much closer, and we seem- 
ed to love each other more. We haven't given up our 
family connections. They are still important. I love 
them, but it's not like it used to be. I am sorry for that. 
(This woman in her forties gives a quite sensitive and 
accurate view of the kind of reaction in the "better" 
class.) 

In the "get by" group, the dissatisfactions over a changing 
pattern of family solidarity are generally stated as: "We aren't 
close anymore." Previous patterns of familial cooperation and 
cohesion have changed; and these changes are regretted. 
There is also uncertainty about the past, the present, and the 
future. A knowledgeable informant stated: 

It has all changed. It had to. Life is not the same now. 
Farming as a way of life has changed. It was good be- 
fore. We lived together and you knew who was close to 
you and who could help you. Now it's changed. I don't 
like it, but I don't know what to make of it. 

In the "sorry" group, the problem of dissatisfaction over 
family solidarity is stated as: "We aren't close. You can't depend 
on kin." While this group's family solidarity has never been 
as strong as that noted for the previous two classes, it is 
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claimed to be weaker today than in pre-urban times. Its point 
of dissatisfaction can be summed up in terms of a familial 
world that i'' not dependable, and this is seen with a consider- 
able sense of hostility. It almost sounded to this observer like. 
"They don't love us". As one infonnant from this class put it, 

I guess we don't care much for each other. The other 
people look down upon us. So do our own people. You 
have to be on your own, you can't rely on your family, 
they don't care for you or for us, whoever it may be. 
We just aren't close, and we don't seem to care. This is 
true within a family or between households. No wonder 
we have so much fussin'. 

The value background of these dissatisfactions requires 
some consideration. When we discussed the family system of 
the earlier period, it was pointed out that there was great 
emphasis in all classes on the family as an almost total society. 
Kinship was a core value, linking people both collaterally and 
lineally. The family was a major and predominating institution. 
Solidarity roles we^v of considerable importance. With the 
coming of wage work and the scattering of family members in 
all directions due to the lure of opportunity elsewhere, this 
system changed. Consequently, when we examine the dissatis- 
factions which exist over the problem of family solidarity roles, 
we are simultaneously viewing the conflicts which exist over 
one's basic obligations, the value put on the extended family, 
and the value placed on the nuclear family. Some were caught 
in the midst of this value-role dilemma and did not, at the 
time of the research, see a way out. One informant put his finger 
on the values behind this problem quite well : 

We lived in family clusters, rich to poor, it didn't matter 
much. Then with the coming of wage work over the last 
thirty years, much of this changed. Some folks have 
peace with this; some aren't sure what to make of it; 
and the sorry folks are wildly for themselves and to 
heck with everyone else. As they say in the navy, folks 
around here are going through a shakedown. (This 
informant is in his early twenties and knows his peo- 
ple with remarkable sensitivity. He had been away 
for almost two years of college and had become a bit of 
a marginal man. He was km to families in all three 
classes.) 
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step 2. Symptoms of Disturbance/' Given the existence of 
dissatisfaction, we expect to find some symptoms of disturban- 
ces. In the ''better" class, evidence pointed to some personal 
conflict over family separation as a continuing symptom of 
family change. Among young married couples this problem 
usually took the form of the women refusing to leave the home 
area so their husbands could find work elsewhere. Generally, 
the husband desired to find a better job in a nearby city, but 
his wife feared leaving. In one case, a wife in her forties, devel- 
oped a psychosis when her husband pushed her into a move 
to the city. She remained in Morgantown in the state hospital 
until he consented to return to the community; then she got 
well enough to leave the hospital. Her illness appeared to be 
closely linked to threats of separation from familial relation- 
ships. 

There is in this class a commonly expressed sense of loss 
over sons and daughters who have left for Salisbury, Asheville, 
Norfolk, and other cities. Usually the realization is that these 
moves were for their child's benefit. 

Sure I know it was best for my two daughters and son 
to leave here for Asheville, Salisbury, and Norfolk. I 
miss them a lot. It won't be the same for us. I envy the 
families who have kept their children nearby. I guess 
this is the way it has got to be. (This mother was in her 
middle fifties.) 

In the "get by" group, there are several sjrmptoms which 
reflect, in part at least, some of the dissatisfactions which 
exist over family cohesion. Although gossip exists throughout 
the community, it is qu*te vicious in this group. As one infor- 
mant put it, "You never hear anyone say what a good Christian 
someone is.** Indeed, what do they gossip about? "About how 
others cannot seem to get along together.** An observer would 
wonder if this was not a case of projection. Furthermore, they 
love to gossip about alleged infidelities and disloyalties of var- 
ious sorts, such as the problem son or daughter. A great deal 
of fear is expressed over the possibilities of the men having af- 
fairs. Again, one wonders to what extent these fears are dis- 
placements or projections. 
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You sit down at the store, and you will hear them say- 
ing just about anything. It is rarely anything good 
either. It is not kind. They will talk about rumors. They 
will tell everything they hear about an argument going 
on next door. They are suspicious too. Sex is a big thing 
for gossiping It's funny. People would like you to think 
they never think about such things. They love to talk 
about the next feller though. 

Another related symptom in this group was that of interna^ 
family conflict. According to informants, this group has a 
very high frequency of family "fusses" (reportedly verbal 
fights) usually among men under the influence of alcohol. 
Several informants told the author they thought the disagree- 
ments often had to do with alleged sexual misbehavior, drink- 
ing, or a wife refusing to be bossed by her husband. Informants 
also indicated that these family conflicts were not usually con- 
structive because the originating problems were not dealt with. 
Problems just festered. There apparently was little attempt to 
find solutions or compromises. In any case, evidence suggests 
the above to be indicative of important symptoms of family 
disturbance. 

I think I know them well. I am kin to a lot of them. 
They do fuss and fight a lot. It's not helpful fighting 
either. They just keep going. It would be hard for me 
to be very precise in telling you details. I hear about 
most of it. I don't see it. I guess you find some con- 
flict in any family here. It's a rare family in any class 
here who will let you know much about them. 

In the ''sorry" class, there are other symptoms of dis- 
turbance. I robably the most outstanding is the family conflict 
which occasionally involves open aggression and fighting. In 
this group, fa nily disputes can involve hitting and beating 
and even threats with a rifle, if the husband is sufficiently 
drunk. These conflicts also remain; participants rarely seek 
solutions to the disturbance. To be sure, these conflicts may in- 
volve more than dissatisfactions over family solidarity. 

They don't think. If a man is drunk, he is liable to do 
anything. Go up to (X) Creek. You will hear of beat- 
ings and shootings. Yet the woman will stay on when it 
happens. Their whole way of life is troubled and they 
do as they please from childhood on. When you're on 
the edges of living, I guess you will see such carrying 
on. 
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The "sorry*' group has a vicious system of gossip very 
similar to that in the "get by" group, with the exception that 
it is probably more vicious and more open. They also love to 
speculate about sexual misbehavior or family disputes and to 
show their contempt for the person or family they happen to be 
angry with. It is rarely pleasant gossip. Again, an observer 
wonders about the extent to which this system of gossip re- 
presents psychological projections and displacements of their 
own fears and anxieties. 

In this group, the men also get into fist fights occasionally 
when they are drunk. Open hostility and aggression are most 
likely to occur in this group, as though agression were always 
close to the surface. Alcohol gives this aggression permission to 
be expressed. 

If they get drunk, anything can happen. They will 
lose control. You heard what happened the other even- 
ing. Some of them boys got a bottle, got drunk, and 
started fighting with each other. It was a mess. 

Step 3. Handling and Attempts to Realize Existing Values. 

In the "better" class, there was an attempt to solve some of 
the problems of a changing family structure by utilizing the 
existing value system. As Steps 4 through 7 show, "better 
class" patterns indicated new role definitions, in an attempt to 
solve the problem through structural changes. But at this point, 
the problem is how they utilized the existing values of pre- 
iirban times. A tradition of strong family solidarity existing 
prior to the changes between 1910 and 1950 was used, in part, 
to cope with some of the changes. For example, they used kin 
connections to find wage jobs, continued patterns of mutual 
help, and visiting — even though no longer related to the ex- 
changes of an agricultural system of cooperation. They fre- 
quently utilized their valued goal of education to learn new 
skills and outlooks which would permit them to participate in a 
changing social world. Furthermore, if a member of the family 
left for a wage job elsewhere, he know he could count on a place 
back home if things did not go well in Detroit, Norfolk, Ashe- 
ville, or in any other urban center. A system of interpersonal 
support continued. 

Additional ways of dealing with family problems have 
arisen, as detailed in Steps 4 through 7. As an informant put it. 
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We were able to make it. Take our family. We still help 
each other, if it is necessary. We still visit. Look at my 
father. His family sent him off to school, and he came 
back to set up a business, not to farm. My uncles who 
have left here still know that the home place still 
exists. Look at (S) family, one went off to a wage job in 
South Carolina. Within a month he had a dozen of his 
kin down with him. Look at the mica house. Cne gets a 
" job and brings in his brotheis and sisters. Vney still 
will help out. 

We find a different picture in the "get by" group. They 
have not utilized the pre-existing values to deal with the pro- 
blem in the same way as the "better" people. To be sure, some 
exchange of coopei '^ion and aid during crisis times exists as a 
continuation from the past. But we do not find them using their 
kinship group as a vehicle for seeking new occupational and 
educational roles, for example. It is more accurate to look at 
this group as existing in more of a state of uncertainty of ex- 
pectations. This has both a past and present dimension. As for 
the past, they seem unclear as to what to utilize as resources to 
solve their family problems of solidarity. They do not seem to 
be clear as to what past values are relevant today. For example, 
they will talk about the past and express wonder over how 
it applies to the present. As for the present, there is a general 
sense of "What to do?" For example, in one family highly 
illustrative of the general problem, the mother, a widow in her 
early fifties, is alone. The children seem quite uncertain as to 
what their responsibilities to her are all about, and so there is 
a grod deal of ill feeling among siblings and between mother 
and children. In contrast this would not be likely to happen 
in the "better" families. An informant said of the "get bys": 

They are the people who are in between. They have not 
made out as well as the better folks. They haven't 
stuck together like they did either. It is hard to 
describe. They are folks wno are struggling with what 
is right for a man and woman or a family to do. We 
all are, I guess, but this is most true of them. 

In the "sorry" group, we find a pattern quite different from 
the preceding two groups. A social atomism has long character- 
ized the "sorry" family in which each aault male member of 
the family seems to do as he pleases. Patterns of mutual aid in 
times of crisis exist, but are not as frequent or as predictable as 
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in the other two groups. For example, a son who decided to 
leave home and take a forestry job in New Hampshire did not 
tell anyone! He merely left. The family heard later and was 
not distressed. In another such family, the head of the house- 
hold offered his brothers and sisters help with his invalid 
mother. He would keep her at the family homeplace with his 
family. After about a week, he and his wife neglected her to such 
an extent that she had to return to a daughter in a near city 
who earnestly wanted to take care of her. The grandmother 
later discovered that her grandchildren had been stealing items 
of clothing and small pieces of furniture which had been stored 
in a shed near the house of her son. In another such family, two 
drunken sons kicked their father out of the house in the dead 
of winter. Thus, we see a group in which dependable patterns 
of support and affection seem minimal. It has always been 
somewhat like this, only it's more so now with further weaken- 
ing of family bonds. 

We still see them living almost like pigs They were 
sorry, they've always been the sorriest. Look at Sam — 
getting bastardy fees; look at how the (C) family treat 
their father; look at the fights in the (J) family. I think 
it's worse than before. They don't want to be bothered. 
They think they are being a man if they stick their 
chests out. They think that if they don't want to work, 
no one is going to make them. They are more than inde- 
pendent They just don't care. 

Step 4. Encouragement of New Definitions, or New Ideas, 
Without Responsibility for Implementation. In the ''better" 
group, there was considerable encouragement of new defini- 
tions to deal with the many changes taking place in the 1930's 
and 1940's. As for the goals, the idea that each family would 
go its separate way was tolerated. Apparently a norm stipulated 
a continuing obligation to help and participate with one's 
large group of kinfolks. A sense of continuity with the past was 
also encouraged. Many apparently began to see increased 
education as a means of solving new aspirations, for being 
"modern." To seek alternate occupations was encouraged. The 
old authority of the father in the family was thrown into ques- 
tion as the occupational division of labor changed. They no 
longer had to live near or with their family. Crucial to these 
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new ideas about family values and goals was an apparently 
strong motivation to seek new solutions. 

These people were willing to work and were willing to 
change, if they had to. They wouldn't let the world 
pass them by. They would tolerate new ideas, if they 
had to. It took time, though. By the 1940's they were 
eager to escape a sense of being backward and tied 
down. They wanted to better themselves. That is the 
secret of it, I think. 

In the "get by" class, a search for solutions to changing 
family structure offers us quite a contrasting picture. There 
was no evidence that this group was characterized by a search 
for new solutions, new definitions, and new roles, as with the 
''better" group. That each family could consider itself as a 
more independent unit was certainly an acceptable idea, as 
was a changing division of labor. Yet, we found no evi- 
dence that this group used education or family supports as a 
means of adapting to a changing occupational system. A com- 
mitted search for new ideas, new roles for new ways of doing 
things, was not characteristic. They went along with changes 
forced upon them, not with a motivation to better themselves. 

. . . They moved when the storm was in the house, not 
before. They are not the kind of people who think about 
different things. They'd prefer to go along with what 
they are familiar with. They are not book people. . . . 

In the "sorry" group, we have another picture of coping 
with new problems and definitions. There is no evidence that 
any significant definitions have arisen about how to change a 
set way of life in the presence of many community changes. 
This group seems to be the least affected by the changes that 
have taken place. A strong motivation to improve their material 
lot in acceptable ways is not characteristic. A member of this 
group told the author: 

We can't seem to gee out of our old ways. I don't know 
why. I would like to do better than being a lay-around, 
a drunk, and a fighter. I don't want to be seen as scum. 
I don't want to be a loafer. If I can get through school I 
might be able tc better myself. My parents don't care 
whether I finish or not. They don't care about any- 
thing. (This was told to me by a thirteen-year-old boy 
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from the "sorry" class. He reflects the pattern of the 
parents' indifference.) 

Step 5. Positive Attempts at Specification. By the late 
1940's, the "better" group had progressed further in a positive 
definition of new norms for family solidarity. First, the accep- 
tance of the nuclear family as having priority over extended 
family obligations continued. This was expressed, for example, 
in support in time of crisis, illness, or mutual aid at canning 
time, sharing a garden, or fairly frequent visiting. Instead o£ 
helping each other with the planting or harvesting, they helped 
each other get jobs or helped in interpersonal ways. This was 
made a positive good, a norm or an obligation. To get the best 
and greatest possible amount of education was also specified 
as a role obligation for the young. To better yourself was also a 
new norm, a general role obligation. Although many of these 
norms are relatively new in their applications to new roles, they 
were in many ways not so new. This group has largely contin- 
ued the norm of mutual aid. but in a different context. For 
example, the "better" class tried to be self-sufficient as a family 
in the past and used education to give some of the same valued 
independence. In short, it seems that solidarity norms have 
changed materially but the motivations have not. 

The "gat by" and "sorry" groups have not progressed be- 
yond Step 4. In contrast, the "better" groups moved on to 
either new or modified definitions which seem more in keeping 
with present circumstances. 

Steps 6 and 7. Implementation and Routinization. As 
indicated in Chapter III, steps 4 through 7 are not often easily 
distinguishable. In the "better" group, the new norms described 
in Steps 4 and 5 have been implemented into patterns of be- 
havior. The new or modified norms have become accepted parts 
of a changed institution. For example, if a son did ^ot help his 
brother get a job, when the family knew he coul^. the erring 
brother would feel the disapproval of his kin folks. People would 
be surprised if a young couple sacrificed their lives for larger 
familial obligations, such as staying in Blue Ridge, if there 
was greater opportunity elsewhere. Not to want to improve and 
better yourself and your family would meet with strong dis- 
approval from your family. The new "better" family is oriented 
to achievement and respectability. An acceptance of change 
is itself a new norm. 
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An informant describes their changed pattern of family 
solidarity: 

They have always stuck together. They were the first 
to move to new and better job opportunities. They en- 
couraged more education. These things were new; they 
grew to prefer them. They wanted to better themselves. 
Take my family. When they built a high school in 
1932, my mother was one of the very few around here 
to finish. She still lives near her mother and her two 
brothers, even though they don't farm. Instead of ex- 
changing labor in the fields, now they will help with 
job information or connections. Look at my uncle. His 
brother got him his job on construction. . . . 

B. The Changing Role of the Aged 

Step 1. System Defined Dissatisfaction (or Crisis). "We 
have been put on the shelf" is a typical way in which the elderly 
of the community see their new situation. We must ask what 
threats this statement reveals about changed role. Generally, 
the summarizing statement "We have been put on the shelf" 
reflects a new role for the aged in which there is a loss of 
prestige and a decline in child-parent reciprocities concerning 
the care of the aged. As for the loss of prestige, the role of the 
aged is no longer one which is as respected as it was in the 
traditional culture. Youth carries far more esteem. To be 
old means that one cannot continue to participate in th? 
occupational system. In earlier times, one did not need to 
retire, one continued to farm, with the aid of sons and brothers 
if necessary. Thus, the old are indeed "put on the shelf," as 
they put it. Furthermore, it seems that this problem exists in 
all three classes. 

Besides a decline in prestige of the role of the aged, there 
has been a threat to parent-children reciprocities about care 
of the aged. In the traditional culture, the youngest child wa^ 
expected to remain with and look after the parents in their old- 
er years. For this, the y >ungest was to receive the home place 
as a reward. This was apparently true in all classes, although 
the "better'* and "get bys" had more resources to pass on to th*; 
youngest child. 

Today, in contrast, parents usually live alone and some of 
the older couples no longer have children around, though a few 
generally remain; for most, there does not seem to be an agreed 
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upon set of obligations of the children to their parents. This 
problem exists in all classes, aithough the "better'* class has 
used its patterns of solidarity to help out its aged parents. But 
in these cases the uncertainty of role responsibilities to the 
elderly was striking. They felt the obligations, but were not 
sure what they were to be. One type of financial solution in all 
groups was Social Security and old age assistance programs. 

Seen in the context of a changed family system, this pro- 
blem is understandable. In the context of changing values con- 
cerning familial organization and obligations, the problem is 
even more clearly a function of role changes in the family 
system of the community. "What to do" about the old folks 
is the problem that changes have generated: 

It used not to be a problem here. Now it is. I have it in 
my family with my father. It used to be expected that 
the youngest child was responsible for staying on the 
home place and looking after the old couple. Besides, 
the other children were scattered around the home 
place anyhow. It was the responsibility of the young- 
est. For that the youngest got the home place when the 
old people died. Now it's different. People do not farm 
very much. There are only a few people who really live 
by farming. The children have scattered all over. So 
now it's a problem. I think most every family here faces 
it. What to do and who is to do what is the problem. 
We never had the problem of retirement either. My 
father doesn't want to quit keeping the home place up 
and even mowing his own hay. He is 84, you know. 

Yes, it has changed a whole lot. It used to be that the 
youngest stayed to look after the old folks. For that, 
they got the home place. This was typical throughout 
the community. In those days, old folks were respected. 
They were looked up to. You wore supposed to go to the 
oldest for advice. They had a place. Now that is all dif- 
ferent. Now, who is to take responsibility isnt clear. 
They grew up expecting to be taken care of. That was 
what they knew. Now that is not true. Families are 
scattered all over. Now they retire. Take Mr. (L). While 
he was working, he was fine and in good health. Ever 
since he retired, he has gone down hill. Now you only 
ask them for aclvirc to be nice. The "old fogey" notion 
is new up here. You see, in the past the old folks con- 
trolled the land. Now they don't have a hold like they 
did either. 
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step 2. Symptoms of Disturbance. Several symptoms of 
this problem were in evidence. For the older folks there was 
conflict over being excluded from the social world of children 
who live quite different lives than the "old" did in their youth. 
This is most likely put as a fear of being a "bother/* Next, there 
is the role uncertainty over having to retire. They did not seem 
to know what to do with themselves. At the time of this study, 
for example, there were two men in their late sixties who 
became depressed after enforced retirement. For some time 
this was serious enough to be a problem for themselves and 
their families. Among the children, in contrast, the symptom 
most often observed is the problem generated over what their 
role responsibilities are to be. This was most prominent in the 
"better" and "get by" groups. 

Take our family. My mother, who is about 70, got sick. 
They — my sisters and brother-in-law — thought I 
should give up my job and take care of her. I have to 
work, ifiey live even closer than I do. I am the young- 
est, but they have responsibilities, too. We were awfully 
angry at each other over this. We all have responsi- 
bilities, but no one seemed willing to share them and 
define them in a fair way. All this is not over yet be- 
tween us. It is now quite a problem. I am sure others 
have told you about this. My folks seem to feel left out, 
even though we try not to let them feel that way. It*s 
hard. (The informant is a woman in her late forties, 
from the "better class.) 

C. The Problem of Changing Sex Roles 

Step 1. System Defined Dissatisfaction. A relatively new 
problem is phrased locally as "Who wears the britches?" New 
in the sense that it arose in the late 1940's and during the 
1950*s, this is largely a "better" class family problem. At the 
time of the research, the wife had a public job in eleven out of 
thirteen "better" group homes. Only six of thirty-six "get by" 
wives were employed; none of the women in the "sorry" group 
had factory or office work. Consequently, we will discuss this 
problem of "who wears the britches'* in terms of the "better" 
group. 

"Who wears the britches" is a quite revealing location 
definition of a new threat to the family group. At least two role 
threats are involved: The "britches" problem has to do with the 
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authority relationship between husband and wife. Traditional- 
ly, the husband was the authority, with the wife occupying a 
subordinate position. For example, women in the **better" 
group would not usually sign a petition of any sort; this was a 
man's decision. The man in the traditional culture liked to 
think of himself as "ruling the roost," as the Blue Ridge 
people call it. But now the women increasingly feel that 
if they "help bring in the bacon, they want a say in how it is 
cut up," to use local phrasing. An elderly man in his seventies 
saw the problem this way: 

It used to be that the man was the boss of the home. 
It ain't like that now. It seems that the women are 
trying to take over. . . . 

-f 

I had to take a job. We wanted to fix up the house. 
My husband's jobs are not always dependable. With 
the new mill opening, I got a job. It was easier for a 
woman to get a job in the new thread mill. Well, this 
meant I had to work at two jobs, at the plant and at 
home. I often earned more than my husband, which 
didn't matter. Anyhow, the pressures got too great. 
Two jobs and little help from my husband. He wanted 
me still to do everything. I was not going to be pushed. 
I earn, I can have my say. It is coming to me. He will 
have to get used to it. (This thirty-eight-year-old wo- 
man was an acute observer of her community and her 
own situation. She felt that her troubles with 
feeling tired all the time were due to the extra Job, her 
husband's unwillingness to help out with domestic 
chores, and the conflict over equality in the husband- 
wife relationship.) 

This brings out another important dissatisfaction in "who 
wears the britches," that is, the threats or conflicts arising over 
the role of husband and wife in the changing family system. 
With the change in woman's economic role, the question has 
arisen, particularly for women, as to what are the proper and 
acceptable roles for both males and females. A problem of 
working out a new complementarity of expectation seems to be 
involved. For instance, in the traditional culture, there was a 
crystallized definition of both a man'f ind a woman's role with- 
in the family. When the woman went into the occupational sys- 
tem, her role within the family changed to that of the working 
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wife, so the clear distinction between male and female tasks is 
no longer acceptable. With roles to perform in both the factory 
and in the household, the women feel dissatisfied. They have 
two jobs to do and wish some reorganization of expectations. 
The men still seem to hold to a more traditional view of their 
familial roles. For example, few men in this group would ap- 
preciate knowing that others are joking about their wives 
**putting aprons on them." This is more than a joke in a culture 
in which a man who milks a cow is still considered a "sissy," 

These two dissatisfactions have an important value dimen- 
sion. The values which define male and female roles are in 
question. The traditional view of these roles within a family Is 
in conflict with the women's attempt to create a "modem," 
more equalitarian, basis for husband-wife interaction. Modern 
and traditional values about authority are in conflict. What 
is man's work and what is woman's work is also in question. For 
example, "breadwinning" is a man's job, but women can take 
male roles and can earn as much as a man. All of this has been 
complicated by the success values of the "better" families who 
aspire to material and social improvement. Achieving this 
success often requires the added income from the wife's work. 
Consequently, the success values have contributed to the clash- 
es over husband-wife roles. 

The social context of the role threats and value dilemmas 
is an important consideration. The changing structure of the 
family, for instance, has already been discussed. With a chang- 
ing extended family system, it is not surprising to encounter 
threats of a changing role complementarity in nuclear families. 
Certain changes within the community which bear on the 
problem of "who wears the britch**s" need further elaboration. 
First, the development of factory ork did not begin until after 
World War II, especially in the late 1940's and early 1950*s. Sec- 
ond, a very significant number of the new work roles, as in the 
overall factory or the thread nails demanded women. Con- 
sequently, not only were there opportunities for women to 
secure employment, but it was often easier for a woman to get 
a job than it was for a man. In the threadmill, for example, 
about 60 percent of the employees were women, in the mica 
house, about 80 percent, and in the overall factory, most of the 
jobs were female. Thus, job availability alone encouraged wo- 
men into the work force. For these two reasons, plus the success 
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values of the group, women took jobs in the factory. While 
bringing women into the new economic system, this role 
change also brought in a new problem. 

Step 2. Symptoms of Disturbance. On the basis of avail- 
able evidence, the major symptom of disturbance over *'who 
wears the britches" appears in open role conflicts over the 
husband-wife role. For example, the husband's lack of under- 
standing of the wife's role problem of coordinating a job in a 
factory with a traditional and unacceptable subordinate family 
role creates conflict. There was some evidence that many of 
these women often suffer fatigue symptoms from carrying 
too many responsibilities. That they feel overburdened was 
frequently expressed: 

I just work until I am ready to collapse. There is no end 
to it. The garden, the canning, the job. I am give out. 
. . . Look at what we have to do around here. We do most 
of the work. Look at the women who work on the public 
jobs and come home to a full day's work. Those lazy 
men should know better I work all the time. It is no 
wonder I am so tired all the time. . . . 

Step 3. Handling with Attempts at Realizing Existing 
Values. The men seem to handle the dissatisfactions implied in 
**who wears the britches" by adhering to their traditional role 
in the family— that of the "boss" who, although usually aware 
of the problem, still expects the wife to perform the traditional 
feminine roles within the household. This is quite a contrast to 
the men's usual willingness to adapt to changes in the com- 
munity. When it comes to any threat to the men's masculin- 
ity or self-confidence as breadwinners, they are more traditional 
and lesr willing to experiment. The women, on the other hand, 
wish to change traditional values and modify their role. The 
traditional and present patterns of family solidarity in "better" 
class families probably act to relieve some of the female and 
male problems over this conflict; these supports at least pro- 
vide an interpersonal cushion within which difficulties may 
seem less pressing. But in this observer's view, the women in 
this group will not be satisfied to continue with this problem: 

It is a big problem for us women folk. I work all day 
in the mill. I come home to my domestic shores. My 
husband treats me as though I didn't have a job. 
There are many like me. . . . The men want to rule. 
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You know what they say around here: If you help 
bring in the bacon, you help cut it up. (This informant 
was in her late thirties.) 

Step 4. New Definitions. The men in this group have not 
yet developed new social definitions, although the women have 
developed ideas about a more equalitarian relationship in which 
the men help out with domestic tasks. The women are motivated 
to search for new ideas, but th^-re was no evidence of an ex- 
change between husbands and wives over the conflict of "who 
wears the britches." Thus women are in a situation denying 
them the necessar dialogue to move on to attempts at a new 
role complementaiity. 

Summary 

Under the impact of urban influences, the family is in- 
deed no longer the same. In all social classes, the winds of 
change have been felt with increasing force since World War II. 
When these changes are seen in terms of specific problems, 
such as that of maintaining family solidarity, the role of the 
aged, or husband-wife role complementarity, we find quite 
different adaptations by social class. As for family solidarity, 
the "better" class seems to have preserved much of the past 
patterns of solidarity while adapting to the present. With an 
emphasis on the nuclear family, which is more compatible with 
the industrial system, they nevertheless continue to use kin- 
ship as a problem solving system and as an interpersonal 
support. 

In contrast, the "get bys" who experience a relative de- 
cline in the importance of kinship as a personal community for 
support, were the most uncertain as to how to cope with fam- 
ily changes. In a sense, the "get bys" are the most anomic of 
the three groups. In the "sorry" group, old patterns of family 
atomism continue, although informants say they are more 
atomistic today than in pre-industrial times. They do not us- 
ually depend on kinship as a supportive interpersonal system, 
but the norms for this exist, at least as a norm of nonsupport. 
Thus, it seems that the "get bys" are the most disorganized by 
change. The "better" group was the best able to make changes 
and seek either new or modified role systems that were con- 
gruent with the surrounding society. 

As for the problem of the aged, which emerged with clarity 
in the 1940*s and 1950*s, dissatisfactions over being "put on the 
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shelf" reflect the problems of prestige loss, retirement, and the 
place of the aged in a changed family system. At the time of the 
research, little seemed to have been done to solve this problem 
structurally, although Social Security and aid to the aged pro- 
vided some solution in a material sense. A structural picture 
of normative uncertainty characterized the "what are we to do 
about it?" situation in unresolved terms. A similar picture of 
unresolved dissatisfaction with the changed role of man and 
women existed among the "better" group as women took wage 
jobs. A new role complementarity as to role authority and the 
role contents of the male-female role will have to be worked 
out in order to solve this problem. Thus the role of the aged 
and the role of men and women are areas of important crises. 

The following summarizes the content of the chapter in 
more graphic terms: 
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CHAPTER 7 



"JOBS ARE A PROBLEM HERE" 

As the result of community changes, especially in the tech- 
nological order and in the economy, there has been a change in 
the division of labor within the occupational structure.' "Jobs 
are a problem here" is a cultural definition of one of the crises 
created by these changes— the dissatisfactions which have 
arisen over securing stable employment, the crisis point of a 
community and occupational structure in transition. How the 
different classes cope with different aspects of this general 
problem and how they arrive at different solutions to this pro- 
blem will be examined next. 

The Crisis Problem:- "Jobs are a problem her 

The general meaning of this dissatisfaction, its relation to 
the context of earlier times, and the changes which brought 
this problem into strong focus, require elaboration before an 
examination of the specific involvements of each class as they 
attempt to solve the question of a livelihood. The meaning of 
the problem will be examined first. In general terms, this 
problem can be illuminated through the eyes of those involved 
in the threats to their livelihood: 

I am a skilled carpenter. I can get work. But some- 
times I am laid off or work gets slack. That is no fun, 
when you have five kids to feed. If I can't get a job in 
carpentering, I try to find something else. It's no plea- 
sure knowing work is scarce. A man has to live; he has 
to support his family. 

I've been out of work for almost a week. The mica job 
has been slow all year. I almost starved last winter. The 
weather has been real bad. 
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I aint had a job for six months. My wife has been 
picking galax leaves to keep things going. You know 
jobs on public works are scarce. Now they want a man 
with book learning. 

I am not doing anything here. I think I'll go into the 
service this fall. There is nothing to do here. 

That's the trouble here. Young people can't find decent 
jobs. Lots of folks have trouble with work here. That's 
the trouble here. That's why a lot leave too. 

These quotes, selected from people in all classes, show in 
part how a crucial dissatisfaction for many — the problem cf 
securing and keeping a job— is defined within the community. 

Before looking at the mechanisms which created these 
changes and the subsequent problems, we will examine the 
early work values and roles which have been greatly modified 
o^. » the last thirty to forty years. It is this modification that 
helped produce job instability, so that knowing early values and 
roles and their social context is most important to an unde 
standing of the problem. 

Regardless of class, a major value in pre-urban times was 
phrased as: "You made your own." Regardless of differences 
in wealth, self-sufficiency was a most important va^ue. A man 
could normally grow enough food to eat, he could fish and 
hunt to supplement his larder, and sheep provided wool for 
clothing. TimbtT was easily available fr housing and furni- 
ture, either of which the man of the house could usually build 
for himself. While some cash was necessary for taxes, salt, 
sugar, and coffee, this was essentially a community of self-suffi- 
cient families. Most important, it was a community in which 
self-sufficiency was highly valued, where making one's own 
way was highly prized. 

Some, of course, were more successful at this than others, 
but for present purposes, we only need look at the general 
value of self-sufficiency or independence that was greatly 
affected by a changing community and occupational system: 

You must understand that most of the people who 
settled this area wanted to be their own bosses. They 
wanted their own land. They wanted to make their own 
way. Some did better than others — you always find 
that. Here a man was someone who could win a hving 
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from the soil and forests. Even the sorriest could live. 
He could hunt and fish, if nothing else. 

Because the value involvjd is important, it is likewise im- 
portant to examine the role structure of vork prior to changes 
in the community, and the subsequent dissatisfactions over 
work. The division of labor prior to the period of urban influ- 
ences was quite simple. There were large land holders and 
farmers, moderately sized land holders and farmers, and small 
land holders or renters and farmers. To be sure, there were 
a few preachers, school teachers, and rrerchants, but they were 
normally farmers as well. A few men mined mica, but this was 
also a part-time occupation. Farming was the master occupa- 
tional role; there was little choice. The fact that most men 
had to be jacks-of-all- trades further illustrates the lack of 
occupational specialization. Each man simply had to be pro- 
ficient at woodcrafts and carpentry, for example. 

The foregoing provides at least a minimal view of the 
early occupational value and role system. This view is impor- 
tant to understanding the dissatisfactions reflected in the 
definition of "jobs are a problem here.** 

What occurred to change the system and contribute to the 
crisis over jobs and job stability? The first major source of 
change was the building of a railroad to nearby Pine City in 
1905-07. With the coming of the railroad, it became profitable 
to cut and sell the timber of the area after 1907. 

The cutting of timber had several early important im- 
pacts. It drew men from the farms to wage work, either for 
part- or full-time employment. Second, the timber was cut 
without regard to conservation, so much of the best land was 
eroded. Finally, as forests dwindled, timbering became an un- 
stable occupation that seldom offered full-time employment. 

About 1910, a businessman trom Philadelphia offered to 
purchase galax leaves from people in the Blue Ridge area. 
While many accepted this opportunity to earn some income at 
a time when money was scarce, the picking of galax was sea- 
sonal, so it became another uncertain source of work and in- 
come. 

At about the same time, mica mining began. By World 
War I, mica was a very important source of work, since it was 
necessary for several industrial uses. Again, some men took 
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this up as an occupation, either leaving the farm, or working it 
only part time. Mica mining also had the effect of further 
eroding the soil and ruining streams. After World War I, mica 
mining became very uncertain due to great market fluctuations. 
Consequently a man was never sure of his job in this work 
sphere either. 

Several important additional sources of change occurred 
in the 1920*s. First, a hard-surface road was built from the com- 
munity to nearby towns, making travel much easier. Cars, al- 
though few in number, opened many new contacts with sources 
of alternate c^oortunities. With mounting population pres- 
sures, many young men needed jobs other than on farms made 
too small by generations of dividing the land among heirs. Dur- 
ing this time, the development of industry in the piedmont 
offered nearby jobs in textiles and furniture. Although many 
left home and settled in the nearby towns, they, as a rule, con- 
tinued their contacts with their families back in Blue Ridge. 
The new jobs offered an alternative for a community once 
characterized by a lack of occupational choices. 

In the iDSO's, two events were important to the occupa- 
tional life of the community. First, the depression was exper- 
ienced rather widely. With few stable jobs and an impoverished 
agriculture, most people were living in a relatively difficult 
time. Above all, the depression demonstrated how interde- 
pendent they had become with the larger economy, and added 
further to a history of occupational instability in a commun- 
ity which previous to wage work had known a more stable 
occupational world. Second, the Parkway built through the 
area during the 1950*s provided jobs for local men. But again, 
this work was shortlived, terminating by the late 1930's. 

After World War II, several factories located nearby. One, 
a large rug factory, hired over 450 workers, only to close after 
a few years because of such labor troubles as a great deal of ab- 
senteeism. In the late 1940's a thread mill located nearby; 
feldspar processing expanded in a nearby town, and mica 
mining expanded production for government stockpiling. An 
overall factory opened in the early 1950*s. 

While the occupational system expanded greatly during 
the late 1940's and 1950*s, textile work was not completely 
stable, mica mining was uncertain as to output, and all of the 
new industries as well as the old were subject to some degree of 
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fluctuation of activity. All the while, population increases 
meant more people than jobs Furthermore, what new jobs 
there were usually required a high school or near high school 
education, which meant that many could not partici])ate due 
to a lack of training. As a result, it is not surpri^i^-^g to hear a 
great deal of threat expressed over **jobs are a problem here.*' 
But the more precise and class- based variations of meaning 
that this problem has will now follow. We will examine 
how each group faced different facets of this problem and how 
each has come to solve the problem of securing a livelihood. 

The Steps of Structural Differentiation — Steps 1-7. 

Step 1. System Defined Dissatisfactions. The threats 
to job security vary by classes within Blue Ridge. Among the 
''better'* group, the problem is usually phrased as: "Jobs are a 
big problem here, but we can make it." Although faced with the 
threat of job loss or underemployment due to market fluctua- 
tions, they have the most stable jobs in the community. For 
example, although the thread mill often lays people off, mica 
house jobs fluctuate, and carpentering is often unsteady, the.^^^ 
are still much more stable jobs than, say, timbering, or lowei 
skilled occupations. Because most of these men are jacks-of-all- 
trades, they are able to secure other jobs if necessary. If the 
mill job folds, they can get jobs as mechanics, carpenters, or 
b'1?k layers. With many skills and known as reliilV"^ ^ 
workers they are desired as employees. Furthermore thev 
feel self-reliant. They will actively seek either a steady iob o • 
they are able to find an alternate one. For example, after one 
mill closed, many of its "better** men went to South Carolina 
for construction jobs until work became available for them 
back home. Thus, though they are aware of and often beset 
by threats to jobs, they arc nevertheless able to secure alterna- 
tive employments: 

We will make our own way. If I can't get a job carpen- 
tering, I am a good stone mason. When I lost my job in 
the mill, I went down to South Carolina and came 
back on the weekends. I had a job a year ago in Marion 
working in a machine shop. The foreman got to watch- 
ing me close, so I quit. I got a job then as a forester. 
I can always get woia. If worse comes to worst, I can 
pick galax leaves and live. I dont like moving around, 
but ru make out. 
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Among the "get by ' group there is a quite different view of 
the job threat. The "get bys" usually see the threats to jobs as: 
"It's tough to keep a job/* They face a great number of lay-offs 
from work in mica, timbering and unskilled construction jobs. 
If they work in mica or timbering, either the weather or mar- 
ket fluctuations keep them unsure of working. The few small 
farmers in the group also face uncertainty with their one c^sh 
crop, tobacco. Thus, their occupational lives are indeed char- 
acterized by a tough kind of uncertainty — one*s livelihood. 
And as will be developed in the following steps, in comparison 
with the "better" class, they do not view their problem with a 
sense of solution. 

We left the farm for an uncertain loaf of bread. Look at 
those hills. My father let his farm grow over to take a 
wage job. Look at what has happened. We have vage 
jobs which we can*t be sure of. I didn't work last week 
because of rain. Last winter the mica jig was closed 
when the government cut its order. It was hard to live. 
My wife had canned a lot, so we ate okay. What were 
we to do? 

In the "sorry" group, we find yet another variation on the 
job problem. "You work when you can." This statement has 
several meanings. First, they work as the most unskilled of the 
mica or timber workers, or they pick galax l^^aves, or they take 
odd jobs. All of these jobs are uncertain, and there are usually 
more people than vacancies, according to informants. Second, 
they also mean that they work when they want to. If they do 
not feel motivated to work, they will not appear for the job. 
And third, they are usually blocked from the more skilled jobs 
by their very low level of education. Consequently, they work 
when they can in a job situation almost always filled with the 
threat of unemployment or under-employment. Their own 
dilemmas over motivations to work are likewise involved, as 
will be discussed in Step 3. 

The value and role background of these dissatisfactions 
can be emphasized in terms of a people who could make their 
own livelihood prior to World War I. In all classes, they pre- 
ferred a way of life in which the rich or poor could be occupa- 
tionally independent. In the work structure that developed 
with urbanization, a history of job Instability has characterized 
the community, although in varying ways for each group. 
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step 2. Symptoms of Disturbance. The symptoms rela- 
ted to the foregoing systemic dissatisfactions vary by class, as 
we would expect, since each class faces different problems in 
earning a livelihood. As for the "better" class, there was no 
evidence that any symptoms of disturbance existed over the 
problem of keeping and or securing a job. In terms of their 
relatively stable jobs and their ability to secure alternate em- 
ployment, this is not surprising. We found no evidence of 
symptoms, although we would guess that latent disturbances 
might exist if the work situation altered significantly. As an 
informant put it: 

"We can al\^ays get along. If we have another depression, 
the hard working people could still make out on their few 
acres." 

— + — 

In the "get by" group, there existed a very well-defined 
symptom of their problem with unstable employment or under- 
employment. These people are known to themselves and to 
others as "job scared," meaning that they are afraid of losing 
their jobs. They live in terror of job loss, or temporary unem- 
ployment, or under-employment. "Job scared" also refers to 
a fear of not being confident in one's work role. In reaction to 
this threat, they are often over-compliers. The following quota- 
tions about "job scared" men convey further the meaning of 
the symptom: 

It is t^e fear of losing a job. I'll tell you, it's a guy who 
thinks he has a job over his head, too. They realize 
it. Thty then try very hard to make a good impres- 
sion 

Lots of people are afraid of losing their jobs. Then they 
are called job scared. You don't know when a boss or 
supervisor might come up and fire you. . . . 

— -f — 

That's someone who is always afraid of losing his job. It 
is honib^** with someone like that. He will make it 
hard on the others. Those people are afraid of their 
jobs. This has been true here for a long time 

In the "sorry" group there is yet another expression of their 
difficulties with work. Although there are elements of extreme 
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individualism to consider, which we will do in Step 3, a part of 
their response to job uncertainty or scarcity is an apathy about 
work which takes several forms. It is expressed in terms of indif- 
ference—they do not care— or by taking little if any initiative 
to seek other ways of securing a livelihood. They expressed an 
"I don't care" attitude. This is one possible way of adapting 
to situations in which goal achievement is blocked. As an 
informant put it: 

When you don't see a way of doing any better, you get 
to feeling that you don't care. 

Step 3. Handling and Attempts to Realize Existing Values. 
Between 1920 and 1950 the "better" group apparently attemp- 
ted to deal with their problem of securing and keeping a job 
by utilizing some of their existing social resources. By main- 
taining self-sufficiency, they protected themselves from the 
uncertainties of the market place. They had gardens, chickens, 
pigs, and timber to tide them over the rough spots. Further- 
more, as jacks-of-all-trades, in numerous cases, they would 
move from job to job when necessary. For example, if road jobs 
ended, they went to work in the feldspar plant, or they migrated 
temporarily In addition, they wanted to work an^ got help 
from their . folks in securing employment, either in the local 
or nearby For example, if a man wanted to work in a 
new mill in the piedmont, he could usually rely on a kinsiran 
to help him. In summary, the "better" group got along in the 
changing occupational sy .;em. How this was further modified 
during the 1940's 9nd 1950's will be discussed in Steps 4 and 5 

Among the "get by' group, during the period of the 1920's 
up to the 1940's, a major mechanism for dealing with an un- 
certain occupational world was to continue their subsistence 
base, as did the "better" group. They too could take care of 
their necessities, but they did not have similar family solidarity 
to fall back upon when seeking alternate jobs. Nor did they 
face these problems with a similar sense that they could sur- 
mount the problem of work: 

They took things as they came They were scared peo- 
ple, while the better folks were optimistic about 
things. (Informant was from the "better" class, about 
forty years old.) 

The "sorry" group generally responded in a different way. 
The men in this group, with the most unskilled jobs and most 
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uncertain job stability, could continue to hunt and fish. The 
women could garden and can food for the winter. They could 
continue to do as they pleased if there was no work or no will 
to work. Indeed, loafing and being free to do as they pleased 
were far more important than any attempt to seek skills for 
jobs in the new wage and employee systems that new industries 
brought to the community. This was similar to their situation 
prior to wage work: 

My father told me to take it easy. You know, I never did 
a lick of work until I was twenty. After that I've taken 
it easy. The less you work, the longer you live. What is 
the sense in working hard? I don't want much, so I 
don't need much. I prefer to do as I feel. They tell this 
story over in Mitchell. A man left there to work in 
Marion. He found he wasn't any better off there than 
he had been before back on his patch of ground. He had 
to work hard and didn't end up with any more; just 
more debts. So he came back to eat potatoes. He could 
grow enough to eat. He wanted to work for no one. 
He wanted to go hunting when he felt like it 

Step 4. Encouragement of New Ideas and Definitions. 
Faced with points of role dissatisfaction, it is possible to seek 
new ways of doing things which would restructure the system 
in order to solve the problem created by change. The "better" 
group accepted the opportunities of a changing occupational 
system by enlarging their educational opportunities. Besides 
an emphasis on education, the "better" group accepted the 
idea of work other than farm labor. Emerging jobs in timber- 
ing, forestry, the mills, and mica houses were attractive opport- 
unities to them. The goal of securing and utilizing more skills 
was encouraged. Above all, they wanted to cope with and parti- 
cipate in the changing occupational system. To be aware of new 
opportunities and take advantage of them became a norm of 
conduct. These ideas or definitions were quite current in the 
1940's. 

We knew that fanning was going to be a thing of the 
past. We couldn't make a go of that. We used our skills 
and got an edu< ation. It was the only way to survive 
here. 

In the "get by" class, there was little evidence of a search 
for new definitions, for new ways to cope with job uncertainty 
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or under-employment. The "get bys" took jobs outside agri- 
culture, keeping some subsistence base as a form of security. 
But active coping with the problems was little in evidence. 
Rather, they seem to have accepted the problem of job uncer- 
tainty and adapted as already described, with a pattern of 
being "job scared." Until they overcome their lack of educa- 
tion, this observer would speculate that this problem will per- 
sist unless more stable industries with less selective manpower 
requirements come to the area and hire them. 

There is likew..>e no evidence of a search for a solution to 
the problem of job uncertainty in the "sorry" group. As some- 
thing of a leisure class, they, in part, prefer to do as they 
please. Their response seems to be a mixture of apathy about 
a situation which does not seem to have any perceivable solu- 
tions, and an old frontier sense of independence, which says 
they can do as they please. 

Steps 5-7. Specification and Implementation of New De- 
finitions. Only the "better" group has gone beyond Step 4, 
which described how they have attempted to cope with the 
changing and uncertain occuptional system brought about by 
industrialization in their area. The phrase "not job scared" that 
they use among themselves summarizes how far they have 
gone in adapting to this problem. 

"Not job scared" has several aspects which reveal how they 
have attempted to develop relevant work norms. First, they 
seem to feel confident that they can do a Job, whatever it may 
be, in a factory or in a construction gang. Second, it means that 
the men in the "better" class will find other work of some sort 
if a job fails or becomes too unstable. They are still self-reliant. 
They will search out new opportunities and make the most of 
the ones available. Third, they tolerate the authority structure 
of the employer-employee situation, if supervisors do not "boss" 
them. That is, this type of man wants the authorities above 
him to respect his autonomy, his frontier-like sense of indepen- 
dence. Fourth, "not job scared" means that a man will work 
hard and diligently. He will work hard to learn a new job, such 
as in the new mills. Consequently new factories find that if 
they can avoid making him feel "bossed," this type of man is 
usually an excellent employee. 

The concept of "not job scared" seems to have emerged 
during the late 1940's and 1950's into a wel defined set of 
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norms for working in a wage economy. To be known as "not job 
scared" is quite socially rewarding. For example, a man is 
praised by being called "not job scared," just as it is an insult 
to call someone "job scared." Thus, a modified definition of 
traditional norms has been applied to a changed work situa- 
tion. As this type of mountain man was self-reliant in the 
past, he has reinterpreted and reorganized the same into a 
concept of "not being job scared" to guide him in an industrial- 
izing occupational system. 

That means that man has confidence in himself, he is 
not job scared. He knows what he can do. He will not 
be pushed around. He will do you a good day's work, 
but don't push him. He doesn't like to be bossed. He will 
work for you, and he'll work hard. . . He likes to feel 
that he is independent. He doesn't want to be beholden 
to anyone. You know the old pioneer was proud to go 
his own way and make it. . . 

Summary 

"Jobs are a problem here" is a most important crisis which 
has arisen with the impact of social change in the community. 
This problem, reflecting the threat to a livelihood in a com- 
munity that has shifted from subsistence agriculture to an un- 
certain wage economy, has more specific meanings which vary 
by social class. In the "better" class, the threat to jobs is 
acknowledged. They are better skilled and can secure work, and 
are "not job scared," that ' they seem to have been able to 
modify frontier values of work independence into an assurance 
about an employee status which is not "bossed." Above all, 
they are confident and have social means of dealing with job 
threats. 

By contrast, in the "get by" class, "it is tough to keep a 
job," since they occupy work roles, such as in mica and timber- 
ing, which are notoriously unsteady. This is reflected in the 
patterns of being "job scared," fearful of job loss and the whim 
of employer authority. They seem to be caught in social un- 
certainty and lack structural solutions. 

Finally, in the "sorry" class, men "work when they can." 
They work if they feel inclined; they also occupy work roles of 
great uncertainty, especially in timbering and sawmilling. 
New solutions do not seem to be a consideration; they seem to 
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accept their job situation apathetically. Very often the women 
in this group keep the family economy going through garden- 
ing and picking galax leaves for sale. In a way, then, the men 
can afford to be of the leisure class. As a result, it seems that 
the middle group, the "get bys," occupy the most uncertain 
social position with regard to securing a li\elihood. 
To summarize this chapter in more graphic form: 
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CHAPTER 8 



"NOW A MAN NEEDS AN EDUCATION' 

With an expanding technology and division of labor which 
required higher skill levels, formal schooling became increas- 
ingly imperative. Indeed, the need for formal education is a 
dominant value in urbanizing societies.' In general terms, the 
recognition of this problem is expressed in Blue Ridge as "Now 
a man needs an education." Although there is considerable 
consensus on the general problem, the different social classes 
have differing definitions of their specific educational problems 
and different solutions have emerged in the process of change. 

The Crisis Problem:- "Now a man needs an education." 

Because understanding the background of this problem 
is important, we will define more precisely what threats are 
posed as culturally defined problems. It is also important to 
consider how the present educational problems arose out of 
the processes of change, especially urban influences, which 
have occurred in the community since World War I, and 
particularly since World War 11. 

The meaning of the problem, in general terms, can be 
viewed through the perspective of local community people. 
The following quotations ate from several informants who 
know the problem in terms of their experiences and who 
reveal much of the cultural definition of the issue as well: 

T want to finish school. If you don't, you end up a 
hang-out, a drifter. You can't do anything without an 
education today. Look at my father; he can't get a 
better job since he had only one year or two of 
schooling. . . . (This is a fifteen-year-old boy from the 
"sorry" group — a rare exception — who learned much 
of this in school from his teachers.) 

People rec(^nize now that education is a big thing. 
They may not all try to get more or encourage their 

iRobcrl Rcdficld. "1 lie liAk S<KirU," Amrnui^i foitnifil of Sonnln'i\ VJ < |.ui 
uar\ 1917), pp 2^7- W^: CiKlhr^ aiul Monica WHvmi. 7 //r .Imhxi^ of ^'(inl Change 
^Camhrid^r ( ambn(li;r Ini^ciMU Ficss VXA) p r> |osfpli Kiihi lUr Amni- 
can (.lass Sfmrfurr (New Yoik. Knich.nl and ( <> . . p *293. 
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children, but they will tell you that it's important. 
Back when I was young (he is 72), we didn't care 
much. The school was only open three months out of 
the year. Many couldn't get to school if they had want- 
ed. Besides, it didn't make a big difference. We thought 
that if we could read and write, that was an education. 
What else was it for in those days? Now it is all differ- 
ent. Now, you need it to do almost anything. 

— -h — 

Education has become a big thing here. Look at the 
new school they just built. You cannot get a good job 
anymore without a high school diploma. Those mills 
want a man with an education. Those without it are 
left behind. (The informant is a man in his late twen- 
ties. He is from the "get by'' class.) 

These comments offer an introduction to how securing an 
education in an urbanizing community has become defined as 
a major role and value problem. The requirement of a good 
education is now seen as a necessity. The threat of not having 
an adequate education is also reflected in the awareness that 
a lack of education means restricted participation in the em- 
ployment opportunities that have emerged with the great 
expansion in factory work since World War II. The potential 
or real threat of a lack of schooling is recognized in all classes, 
though defined and dealt with differently within the class 
structure. 

An understanding of the problem of "now a man needs an 
education" will be furthered by examining how the issue arose 
out of the past patterns of education and the subsequent chan- 
ges in the community. If we look at the period just after the 
turn of the century, we find differing value-attitudes about 
educational goals. The "better" class families seemed to en- 
courage "schooling"; the "get bys" were largely indifferent: 
and the "sorry" class was quite apathetic. As a major value, how- 
ever, education was not too important! 

People didn't care much about education. We f'idn't 
have the schools, and we didn't feel it was that impor- 
tant. A man could get along without it. If a man could 
farm, use an axe and plow, he could make it. The only 
book learning that was considered important was 
knowing the Bible. (This informant was a 78-year-old- 
man in the "better" group, who knew the past in quite 
expert fashion.) 
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In the subsistence agriculture of the time, formal schooling 
seemed none too pressing, schools were few in number, and 
many lived beyond reach of a school. In winter, it was often 
impossible to travel to school. 

Only a few log cabin schools served those in walking 
distance. I lived as a boy over the Ridge. We couldn't 
get out to go to school with mud for roads and the 
deep snows. I learned to read and write a little, but it 
didn't seem so important then. Things are sure dif- 
ferent now. (This man was 75 at the time of the inter- 
view.) 

The problem of "now a man needs an education" is fur- 
ther defined in terras of the changes that have occurred in the 
educational system over the last forty to fifty years. Very few 
went to high school before the early 1930's. Schools in Moun- 
tainville, some fifteen miles away, wei^ not accessible; school 
buses did not operate at that time, so the first opportunity 
for a free high school did not come along until one was built 
in a nearby town in 1930. In 1934 only three students from the 
entire township graduated from high school, though informants 
said the number gradually expanded during the 1930's and 
1940's. The only woman in this first group of three who finish- 
ed high school told this story: 

We were the first from this township to go to that 
school. You know, a few people finished high school in 
the boarding schools in (B) town, but they had the 
money to afford it. It was really something in those 
days to have finished school. We were kidded about it. 
Families gradually began to encourage their children 
to finish school. They realized it was important. . . . 

Many of the returning veterans of World War II apparent- 
ly encouraged the value of education, returning from the war 
realizing the importance of education in the modern world and 
that participation in the modem occupational world required 
it. At about the same time, the arrival of several mills in the 
d'^ea emphasized the fact that those with an education had 
better chances of obtaining the better paying and more stable 
jobs. Also, by the early 1950's the new roads to remote areas of 
the township made it possible for practically all of the children 
to get to school in the winter. In 1951 a consolidated elementary 
school was built and for the first time took children from the 
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entire township. A Parent Teachers Association was formed 
(largely through leadership from the "Intentional Commun- 
ity") to encourage the growth and utilization of the school. 
Throughout the social structure, parents were increasingly 
urged to keep their children in school. This encouragement 
came largely from the teachers and from the Parent Teachers 
Association. 

In terms of the foregoing, the problem of education in 
Blue Ridge seems more understandable. The value placed on 
finishing high school increased the opportunities to go to 
school and finish high school, and the opportunities to go tc 
school and finish high school expanded. Also, the realization 
developed that participation in an urban economy demanded 
more education. Indeed, it was during the 1950's that the first 
few local boys and girls went off to nearby colleges. Good Jobs 
became increasingly defined as requiring a good education, 
even college. Consequently it is not surprising to hear the 
local perception of the educational problem as "now a man 
needs an education." A local young man, who finished one year 
of college, put it this way: 

More folks around here came to realize that going to 
school was important. Talk to the most uneducated. 
They will tell you that going to school is important. 
They know how much it means to be without it today. 
The attitude has changed for many. Finishing high 
school is now a sign of respectability. Who can get any- 
where today without at least a high school education? 
Around here the man without an education will be 
more and more a drifter. . . . 



The Steps of Structural Differentiation — Steps 1-7. 

Step 1. System Defined Dissatisfaction. The defined 
threats to educational goals vary within the class structure of 
Blue Ridge. In the "better" class, the problem is usually defined 
as "We got as much education as we could, and our children 
will get more." The implications of this statement are several. 
First, this group is the most educated in the community, with 
most of its men having at least some high school. Second, the 
parents ordinarily encourage their children to further their 
education. In effect, there is no evidence of serious educational 
role dissatisfactions among the working age group: 
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We got the best schooling we could. We make sure our 
children finish. Even the men who have not finished 
high school can get work. They are the best educated 
men around here, and they work hard. . . . 

Even though role dissatisfaction seems absent among the 
"better" class adults over the problems of an education, the 
same is not true of the children in this group who have finished 
high school or who have gone on to college. Their problem is 
expressed in at least two ways. First, there is the dissatisfaction 
expressed over "what am I going to be?" For the boys in parti- 
cular, there is the stated problem of career choice: What to 
become? — especially in those cases where the prospect of be- 
coming a mill worker or store clerk is not an acceptable oc- 
cupational goal. They want a better career, but do not seem 
able to assess clear goals or alternatives. In contrast, their 
fathers knew their choices of careers were few. Today, however, 
the high school graduate evidences a good deal of dissatisfaction 
over the prospects of a career: 

I have finished high school. I don't want to do just any- 
thing. I want to be able to advance and learn. I don't 
want to be a mill worker. I want something better. But 
I just don't know what to become. In school, I learned 
of many different kinds of careers. They had Career 
Day last year. I can't decide what I want to follow. It is 
very hard. I don't want to be stuck here either. 

A second type of role crisis among this group was the 
related question of **What can I do around here?" For the high 
school graduate, the choices of jobs were seen as limited. Some 
seemed to feel that they had more education than many jobs 
required. Others felt that their occupational choices were too 
narrow in the local area. As a result, we find a picture of expand- 
ed occupational horizons which do not seem realizable in the 
present market. As one young man put it: 

I guess I'll have to leave here. There just isn't enough 
to do. My choices are really few. I can maybe get a job 
in the mill. School teaching requires a ^o-lege educa- 
tion. There are too many stores already. I'd like to stay, 
but what will I end up doing? That is what worries a 
lot of young men around here. . . . 

Among "get by" men already in the labor market, the pro- 
blem of education is generally phrased as: "We don't have 
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enough education; what else can we do?'* As a rule, these men 
do not have a high school education. At best, they finished 
elementary school, so they are usually blocked from the newer 
jobs in the thread mills, or from any of the more skilled jobs. 
They seem to realize that their educational lack limits their 
occupational choice, though many will still tell others that 
securing a good education is important. As an informant in 
this group phrased it: 

I know they won't take me over at the mills, if I want- 
ed a change. Mica mining has been my job for some 
time. I guess 111 have to stick with it. . . . 

As already discussed, among high school age children in 
this group, the "what to do?'* problem exists as a point of dis- 
satisfaction. The other crisis is the problem of "should I finish 
high school?** As a rule, they are encouraged to finish by their 
teachers, but do not usually have this kind of support from 
parents, which results in a conflict situation for these teenagers. 

I know that if I don*t finish, it will be harder to get a 
decent job. My parents don*t see the benefits. They say. 
We got along without an education. You can too. . . . 

In the "sorry** group, the problem of education is generally 
phrased as: "I don*t have an education. I don*t care.*' indicates 
several aspects of the problem. Krst, they are the least educated 
group in the community, having, as a rule, less than an elemen- 
tary school education. Second, the families usually do not care. 
Third, the observer comes to realize over time that there is a 
further aspect to this — they see the lack of an education as a 
block to any improvement in their standard of living or a better 
job. This is accepted as a fact of life. 

I never had schooling. They say it's important. What 
good does it do you? We can get along. . . . 

As for the children, there was no evidence of any special 
dissatisfaction. In this group they usually drop out by the time 
they are fourteen, educational mobility is a rare exception, 
and they are not strongly encouraged by their parents. Also, 
these children come to school poorly dressed and poorly groom- 
ed, and so are often objects of teasing by their classmates. This 
was particularly true after the new elementary school was built 
in 1951. 
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The value criteria behind these role and value dissatis- 
factions must be stated. In the pre-urban period, there was little 
emphasis on the value of a formal education. But even then, 
the "better" group was the most committed to seeking an educa- 
tion. In subsequent years, especially with the urban influences 
since World War II, the general importance of education has 
increased. The "better" group became highly committed to 
securing an education, the "get by" group is now moderately 
interested, the "sorry" group remains little interested. The dif- 
ferent groups' value involvements in education correspond to 
their participation in the urbanizing economy. For example, 
the "better" group is the most urbanized; and likewise the most 
interested in securing educations conmiensurate with occupa- 
tional goals. In a corresponding way, educational roles have 
varied by class. In all the foregoing, we must emphasize the 
context of change, or urban influences, in which education be- 
comes increasingly important. 

Step 2. Symptoms of Disturbance. The symptoms re- 
lated to the foregoing disturbances vary by clasn Among the 
"better" group, there was no evidence of serious problems with 
education, with the exception of the many youngsters finishing 
high school perplexed by "what to do?" or "what to become?" 
The resulting value conflict between generations is sympto- 
matic of these problems. The parents, used to a more certain set 
of occupational expectations, find these problems of their 
children remote or not understandable. The young person in 
this situation, usually feeling that his parents cannot be of 
any assistance in resolving his dilemma, seems to conclude that 
this is a problem the parents do not understand. Indeed, it is a 
problem relatively new to this area: 

I feel as though I don't know what to do. It is very un- 
pleasant to feel this way. I want to get help, but my 
parents don't understand what is troubling me about 
this. . . . 

The symptom most expressed in the "get by" adults is 
largely one of a sense of unrealistic values — the indication that 
not having at least a high school education makes no career 
difference. Among the high school children in this group, some 
value and role conflict exists with parents over how to solve 
the problem of what to do or whether to finish high school or 
not. An informant in this group said: 
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It's not an education that makes such a difference. 
Look, I got along, didn't I? My children think a high 
school eaucation is everything. It is not so. A \x>y 
should go to work by the time he's fourteen. That's the 
way to learn. 

The symptoms expressed in the "sorry" group are different 
from the foregoing. While there is the definition that an 
education is an unimportant aspect of their lives and aspira- 
tions among the adults, many will contradictorily acknowledge 
that an education is important today. The operating definition 
that it is unnecessary results in the value conflict between the 
acknowledged importance of an education and the operating 
value that it is not. Related to this is an "I don't care about it" 
apathy. When goals become conflicting or unrealizable, these 
t]rpes of symptomatic resonses are not surprising. The teen- 
ager in this group affected by parental indifference, is also at 
cross purposes with parents and teachers because the parents 
are somewhat indifferent while teachers encourage finishing 
school. As a young man in this group put it: 

I feel like I am caught in between. I know that if I don't 
finish school, like my father, I'll end up a loafer or 
odd jobs man. My father and mother don't care what I 
do. They'd like me to earn my own way. My teachers 
encourage people to finish. Mrs. (S) has talked to me 
about finishing. 1 don't know what I'll do. . . . 

Step 3. Handling and Attempts to Realize Existing Values. 

Even before this study and prior to the rapid impact of urban 
influences after World War II, the "better" group approached 
the acquisition of a formal education as a desirable goal. Indeed, 
in this group there has been a stronger commitment historical- 
ly to education than in any other group in the commimity. 
Educational attainments were limited by available facilities, 
but they usually made the most of whatever opportunities 
existed. Prior to the 1940's, securing as much education as 
possible was largely related to a concern with being respectable 
and "decent" people. Intellectual interests as a primary value 
were never strong, although to be learned about the Bible 
was highly valued: 

My parents are a good example of this type of people. 
They got what education they could. A few had money 
enough to go off to (B) to high school. They did not 
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want to be illiterate and backward. They felt that an 
educaticHi was of some value. Look at my father; he 
got as much as he could and still r^ets he did not 
finish high school. My mother did finish high school - 
she was the first local girl to graduate frcmi the high 
school in (M). I've been off to college. They didn't go 
in for serious study, but they did like to learn as much 
as they could. Now an education has a different meui- 
ing-^t's your job today. . . . 

In the "get by" group« the most t)7>icai value for handling 
formal educaticmal goals was expressed m terms of "it doesn't 
really matter." PrcMn the turn of the centuiy, this class was 
largely indifferent to education. If a person went to school, that 
was satisfactory; if or^ did not go or was not very interested, 
that was also satisfactory. As a result, up until the present, 
educatUxial attainment has not been a strong motivation. An 
informant from t#iis group reveals quite general patterns: 

My father, fc** example, told me that if I wanted to 
finish school, that was dkay. If not, he didn't care. We 
couldn't see the great value of schooling then. People 
have changed now. But I didn't caie myself. I dropped 
out of school in 1938, when I got to be fourteen. I want- 
ed to earn some money. . . . 

In the "sorry" class, the value placed on education in the 
1920's and 1930's was one of almost total indifference mixed 
with contempt. As a rule, they either did not go to school, or 
dropped out as socm as possible. Usually a student went when 
he felt like it, a pattern that has persisted to the present. A 
school teacher stated: 

These folks frwn up the coves, the sorry characters, 
didn't care anything about schooling. They came when 
they pleas(E$d and quit when they could. Laws were not 
enforced in those days. It wa& very rare for anyone 
from this group to even get into high school. 

Steps 4-7. New Definitions and the Implementation of 
New Norms. In this case it seems desirable to compress Steps 
4-7 into one section, since the development of new norms 
within each class was quicj unclear at the time of the study. 
In the "better" class, the importance of securing an education 
is still the strongest in the community, with twj differences, 
however. Since World War IT, education has become more identi- 
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fied as a requirement of participating in an industrial society, 
and educational success has become equated with occupational 
success. Another difference is that there are more opportuni- 
ties to maximize educational opportunities. Indeed, since the 
early 1950's several young people have gone to college from 
the "better" group. Thus, the norm of educational aspuration 
has remained about the same or has been strengthened, where- 
as the means of realizing this goal have expended with in- 
creased role opportunities for an education. As for the dissatis- 
factions of youth, faced with the questions of "what shall I be?" 
and "where will I go for a career?" there is largely a situaticm 
of imcertainty— the problems exist, but no evidence exists as to 
ways in which new norms are being implemented to solve the 
problems. The "better" young have a broadened view of more 
occupations to choose from, but vague standards of selection. 
An informant put the situation quite clearly: 

These families have always secured as much education 
as possible. If for no other reason, they wanted to be 
respectable. They want to make something of them- 
selves. This is stronger since the war. Look at Mr. (C). 
he went to high school, when others couldn't. Now 
his son is going to college. There are more opportuni- 
ties now. Look at my family - my father only finished 
elementary school, but my mother finished high 
school. Granddad had four or five years of the three 
month schools, but that was all they had. Look at me; 
I am going to college now. Now we realize a man needs 
it to get ahead in this world 

There is a different situation in the "get by" class. They, 
too. still adhere to educational values and definitions, which are, 
with one exception, little if at all changed from pre-urban 
times. The adults continue with the old definitions, so Steps 
4-7 really do not apply at all to this group. "It doesn't really 
matter" is still the most typical way in which these adults 
view the importance of securing a formal education. The ex- 
ception, according to informants, is that youths in this group 
increasingly complete more grades than their parents did and 
more finish high school than in the past. As for the problems 
of youth— "what to do" or "whether to finish school?" — they 
showed no evidence of resolution at the time of the research. 

My family is a good example of how people think 
about this. My parents are still not convinced that 
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finishing chool is so important. They want me to 
earn monc ; as soon as possible. Teachers encourage 
us to f:nish. A few listen, others are uncertain what is 
right. I want to finish, if I can. 

Among the "sorry" class, educational norms have not pro- 
gressed beyond Step 3. There was no evidence of a search for 
new definitions or motivations to deal with a history of educa- 
tional indifference or apathy. A young man from this group 
offered a typical definition of this: 

I'm fourteen so I'll quit school this year. My father 
never learned to read or write. My mother had some 
schooling. I don't care. School is horrible to me. I may 
try to go to the service to get out of here. They don't 
care much about schooling. 

Summary 

"Now a man needs an education" is a most important 
crisis in the community. With urbanization, the imperatives of 
a formal education have become a more important goal in a 
more complex division of labor, yet it seems that definitions 
about education have not changed materially. In the "better" 
class, there is the definition that "we got as much as we could, 
and our children will get more." In the past they were moti- 
vated to seek available educational goals; now with expanded 
role opportunities, this group utilizes school resources some- 
what more than before and more than the other two groups. 
Many of those of high school age are faced with new and 
unsolved dissatisfactions over "what am I to be?" and "what 
can I do around here?" These are problems related to goal as- 
pirations that are either unclear or not realizable in the existing 
occupational structure. These are also generational problems: 
the fathers grew up in a fairly fixed or limited set of alterna- 
tives, in contrast to the many choices available to the present 
high school age children. 

In the "get bys," the mild indifference of the past has 
continued into the present. "Vfe don't have enough. What else 
can we do?" apparently summarizes their problem. They usual- 
ly do not have the education or skills for the newer, more skilled 
jobs. Besides, they are indifferent to the whole problem, though 
they will contradictorily acknowledge the importance of fin- 
ishing high school. Among the high school children there is 
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likewise the problem of "what to do?", and the very question of 
whether or not to finish high school also looms large as a con- 
flict situation. Finally, among the "sorrys'' there is a persisting 
apathy and indifference about education. They are the least 
educated, the first to drop out. and parental insistence on 
finishing school is almost non-existent. It t eems that those most 
oriented to an active coping with their environment are those 
who continue to do the same in the face of the problems of 
a rapidly changing social structure. 

The following summarizes this section graphically. 

"Now a man needs an cduation** 
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CHAPTER 9 



"FAMILY NAME NO LONGER CARRIES YOU" 
In pre-urban times, family reputation was the crucial basis 
for social status, but in the urbanizing period, achievement 
takes greater precedence as a criterion.' In general terms, this 
problem is locally phrased as "Family name no longer carries 
you,** a definition reflecting the shift in emphasis from status 
ba^ed on family name, or ascription, to achievement criteria. 

The Crisis Problem: - "Family Name No Longer Carries You," 
The meaning of this problem will be approached both 

through local definitions of the problem and its origin in the 

context of social change. Following this, the different class 

involvements in the problem will be explored. 

Local definitions of the meaning of "family name no 

longer carries you" provide an introduction to the problem: 

Family meant a whole lot in my yotingei days. Now 
don't misunderstand, I don't like to be judging or look- 
ing down the nose, like they say here. People do more of 
that now. Now it's all different. It's all money that 
counts. The fine homes, the big cars. The ones who 
have are big, the ones who don't have it are lower down 
on the scale. At the bottom are the no-accounts. . ." (In- 
formant was a school teacher, in her late seventies, 
from the "better class.) 

Used to be that a person could get by on his family 
name. That is less and less true today. (Informant was 
from the "get by" cla'^s, a man in his late twenties.) 

Way back, everyone used to be more equal. Now it 
seems as though when a fellow has more than another, 
he gets to feeling better than him. I call them stuck on 
themselves. We never used to have much of that. You 
didn't know if one man was richer than another. There 
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wasn't to much difference then in income. Now people 
are on different planes. Look at my son. His wife thinks 
she has to be better than anyone. I don't like it. (This 
informant was a man in his seventies, full of lore and 
knowledge about the past, and from the ''better'* class.) 

I know people have become more conscious of class dif- 
ferences. Since the war, people have more money and 
the differences are more obvious. You know, during the 
depression no one had too much. The differences were 
never too great. Now with more money, all that has 
changed. Once it was who you were, now it's how much 
you have that counts the most. (This informant was 
from the "get by" class. He is in his late fifties.) 

These quotations reflect several basic aspects of the 
changing status system, as culturally defined. There is a gen- 
eral awareness that family reputation is no longer the pri- 
mary criterion for social status, as well as a realization that 
acquiring symbols of success, such as cars and houses, has 
become far more important as a criterion of status. One now 
has to earn status. As this shift has come about, especially 
since World War II, awareness of class differences and ad- 
vantages has apparently increased. Indeed, "family no longer 
carries you." Increased urbanization has created a new shifting 
and sorting in terms of social status. In order to better under- 
stand its changing patterns, a general picture of the status 
system prior to social change must be considered. 

Prior to World War I, there were three social classes which 
closely foliov/ed the occupational structure. The "better" class 
were the larger farmers, the "get bys" were the smaller farmers 
and renters, and the "sorry" class were subsistence farmers, 
gatherers, and hunters. Family status, the primary criterion 
of prestige, was thus largely correlated with land holdings, 
just as the earliest settlers, usually the largest land holders, 
possessed the "honored" names. Other ranking criteria were 
important too — work effort, personal honesty, and religious 
sincerity, but above all, family name indicated status. The 
Barrols were all considered "sorry," the Joneses were all con- 
sidered "better" people. 

All of this was to change. The development of wage work 
after about 1910 was particularly important in changing the 
structure of the status system. Timbering and mica work. 
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developed before World War I. were the first opportunities for 
wage work and for alternatives to farming. The job of picking 
galax leaves foi so much per thousand was also initiated before 
World War I. The building of roads in the 1920's, and the build- 
ing of the Parkway in the 1930's provided more opportunities 
for wages and for developing skills such as stone masonry for 
overpasses. The expansion of forestry service activities since the 
1930's opened even more different jobs — from unskilled labor 
to forestry management. But the big influx of new skills and 
wage opportunities came after World War II with the esta- 
blishment of several mills in the area. The expansion of sheet 
mica processing for government stockpiling in the 1950's 
opened up almost 250 new jobs requiring varying skills. Alto- 
gether, we have a picture, then, of an occupational system be- 
coming more diversified, more dependent on skills, and more 
stratified within itself — from high to low skills — than during 
the pre-urban period when there were very few alternatives to 
farming. 

Another series of change factors having to do with chang- 
ing status values is also most important. Many veterans of 
World War II came home with a keen sense that the poverty 
and backwardness of the community had to be overcome. Many 
wanted better jobs, which in turn would allow them to im- 
prove economicaPy. In other words, many came home with 
success motivations; they wanted to improve themselves, and 
wanted to work and earn a better living. 

Another sour'^e of changing values came through greatly 
expanded mass communications, namely television and radio, 
although it was not until 1952 that most of the township had 
electricity. With increased one-way communications from radio 
and television, the success values of achievement were apparent- 
ly encouraged. Symbols of success were associated with houses, 
cars, clothes, etc., all acquired through economic success, 
which in turn is dependent on achievements in skills, in work, 
and, for the younger generation, in education. 

These, then, were some of the major sources of change 
affecting a stratification system based on status defined by 
ascription — family name. Out of the urban changes came dif- 
ferent criteria based more on achievement. Better jobs, requir- 
ing achievements in education and higher skills, usually went 
to those who had achieved the required skills, not merely on the 
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basis of family reputation. Through the mass media, many more 
were exposed to the dominant American success ambitions, 
which often meant a new home along the road, a better car, and 
now, for a few, going to college. Thus, it is not surprising to hear 
the statement, "family name no longer carries you." Achieve- 
ment has become far more important, though not exclusively 
the source of status. An informant summarized the changes as 
follows: 

People have changed. Look at my father. My kinfolks 
were among the ealiest settlers. They owned almost all 
of (B) Road. They weren't rich, but they did better 
than anyone else. They were respected members of the 
community. If you were a (S), you were someone. 
That lasted for a long time. Now look at our family. 
One of my cousins is a loafer and a drunk. No one res- 
pects him. My father has earned his way. I am going to 
college. Now it's the confidence you show that you can 
make your own that counts, not who you are. People 
don't pay as much attention to that. . . (The informant 
was twenty years old, from the "better" class.) 

We will now see how different classes are involved in the 
problem of a changed status system. 

The Steps of Structural Differentiation - Steps 1-7. 

Step 1. System Defined Dissatisfaction. Status roles and 
threats to them vary within the class structure. In the "better" 
class, the problem of status is usually defined as "you have to 
earn it now." Success is expressed in terms of job, income, place 
of residence, and public respectability. Family reputation is 
still important, but does not bestow social status as in the past. 
As a result, some measure of threat is posed. 

My family has always been very respected in these 
parts. My kinfolks came over in the late 1700*s. Ours is a 
respected family name around here. It's changed a good 
bit now, though. A man can't count on that alone any- 
more. Now it's money that counts. Being a good citizen 
is important. Taking care of your family is important. 
And that takes money now. I earn a good living. That 
is what counts. Look at the (S) family. One son has 
done well. People respect him. His brother is a drunk 
and a loafer. He's low class. Yet the family used to be 
top people. . . 

^Robin Williams, Amerxcau Soitctx Second edition (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1960), pp. 417-421, 
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Among the "get by" class, the most typical statement of 
the status problem is "now it's money that counts, and we 
don't have much of that." Their occupational roles are generally 
unstable. In the face of having to "earn" status, this group is 
frequently beset by the uncertanity of how to acquire the dollars 
that mean success in the marketplace. 

I work in mica. I work sometimes, sometimes I am laid 
off. It's hard to make it. Money means more these days 
than it did. Before, I could get along with our can- 
ning, a cow and chickens. Now we need money. People 
look down on the fellow who isn't earning for his 
family. (The informant was in the "get by" class. He 
is about forty-five years old.) 

In the "sorry" class, threats to social status are largely in 
terms of an awareness of being looked down upon by others in 
the community: "People don't care for us." This situation is 
apparently not new because this group has always been seen as 
"sorry" by others. If someone's last name is considered to be- 
long to "bad" people, others usually relate to them as undesir- 
ables, whose children must be kept away from their own. They 
are known as "no goods" whose children are expected to be the 
same. As a result* status is still usually ascribed in this group: 

Look at those people who live up at the head of the 
creek. They are thieves and drunks, men who beat 
their wives and mothers who neglect their kids. Who 
can have any use for them? They are dirty and bad. 
Their morals are terrible. Some of those teenage girls 
will go with any man. . . (The informant was a school 
teacher, from the "better" class.) 

The foregoing points of dissatisfaction are best understood 
in the social context changes. The pre- urban status values as- 
sociated social position with family reputation, which tended to 
be handed on from generation to generation. With increasing 
urbanization, this situation has changed, but not for the "sorry" 
group whose status is still largely ascribed. 

Step 2. Symptoms of Disturbance. In the "better" class, 
there is evidence of at least two symptoms of dissatisfaction over 
social status. First, some interpersonal conflict exists over the 
criteria defining one's reputation in the community. Largely a 
generational value conflict, the older people often find "out- 
ward" show distasteful, yet see their children buying the 
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symbols of "better** class respectability, such as newer cars 
and homes along the road. 

Second, in about one fourth of the families in this group, 
there are children who are doing better in the wage economy 
than their siblings, with subsequent differences in style of life. 
Informants reported that this had led to some conflict over 
status. For example, in one family, one son is in the "better** 
class, another in the "get by,** although the family in the 
past would have been classified as "better** by others in the 
community. As a result, the two sons, both in their thirties, no 
longer get along and would not visit their parents at the same 
time. An informant perceptively expressed the problem this 
way: 

My family is a good example. One of my uncles is defin- 
itely in the "get by*' category. He only works when he 
pleases. My other uncle is enterprising and does well. 
He is respected by others. They think he is a good pro- 
vider. My family let him know that. My other uncle 
is seen as letting his family down. He feels this too. He*s 
taken to drinking now, which he never used to do. 
Now in my grandfather*s time this would have been 
been less likely to happen. 

An interesting symptom of the "get by** class concerning 
social status is the gossip over how well the head of a house- 
hold is able to provide for the necessities of life. The gossip also 
deals with how well others manage their households, that is. 
how well they plan their resources. The gossip furthermore 
includes speculations on how well other parents are raising their 
children. Rarely complimentary, it thus appears that this status 
oriented gossip is a reflection of the group*s own uncertain 
economic situation and possibly a projection of its own concerns 
with correct and attainable values and goals: 

There is a lot of bad talk among these people about 
others. They rarely stop to say anything good. They 
like to point out the other families* fights and pro- 
blems and tough times. You*d think they enjoyed the 
other fellows* misery. 

Among the "sorry'* class, the most evident symptom of 
lower and almost outcast status is the hostility and suspicious- 
ness towards those they see as looking down on them personally 
and socially. As a result of this, there is some tendency to with- 
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draw socially. In one case, this withdrawal took the form of 
creating their own church, a Free Will Baptist group in which 
there is a great deal of talk about their social deprivation. They 
seem to see their church as a grouping of the less fortunate 
and the rejected. 

We don't have much here, but ours will be the mansions 
of heaven. People can look down on me, but I am saved. 
They don't want people in their church who wear 
overalls. That is okay with me. I have a real church of 
my own where they really preach the Bible. The Lord 
will make me happy and take care of me. I know it to 
be true. . . 

Step 3. Handling and Attempts to Realize Existing Values. 
In the "better" class, the older values of family solidarity and 
the search for means to cope with the situation have helped 
meet the problem of "now a man has to earn his own way." 
"Family name" has been a resource to adapt to the changes. 
Through family contacts to help secure jobs, and through job 
self-sufficiency, the men in this group have usually been able 
to obtain reasonably good work. In so doing, they have been 
able to secure a more stable place in the urbanizing economy. 
As a result, they can better realize community and in-group 
norms of status respectability and are able to earn and secure 
the symbols and live in the style of life of the more urban-like 
social structure. The importance of "family name" has been 
through patterns of family solidarity and their value of master- 
ing the economic sphere: 

These folks were energetic. They seem to me to have 
been adaptable. They came to these hills to make their 
own way. They have usually been able to do that. (The 
informant, the only historian of the area, is in his late 
seventies.) 

"Get by" class utilization of past patterns has been differ- 
ent from the other two groups. Social status here has been 
made uncertain by low paying and unstable wage work. "Now 
it is money that counts. We don't have much of that. And there 
is nothing we can do about it." As will be developed in the next 
chapter, religious values provide some support for the depriva- 
tions of worldly existence through a promise of rewards and 
status security in the next world: 
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People of this type have usually accepted things as they 
are. They aren't too energetic. It's a type of what will 
be, will be reaction. The women expecially have their 
religion to comfort them. 

Threats to social prestige have been, and continue to be, 
met largely with religious values and beliefs. Their status has 
been socially defined as "sorry," as undesirable. They are the 
**sorry'' families. They are told by their preachers, for example, 
that they who are the outcasts and unhappy in this life will 
reap the rewards of Heaven. Another aspect of the utilization 
of past values is the feeling that they are as "good" as anyone 
else. They could survive in the past, and they could live as they 
pleased: 

They usually turn to religion, the shouting and hol- 
lowing kind, for help. But the trouble with that is they 
have trouble staying religious and believing. The men 
like to feel they are anyone's equal. Look at these boys 
who run around with their shirts off. They are trying to 
show their manliness. The men will get drunk to 
show just how good a man they arc. 

Step 4. The Encouragement of New Ideas and Definitions. 
By the late 1940's. the concept that educational advancement 
was crucial to success had developed considerably among the 
"better" class. Education became a more important goal which 
permitted not only occupational participation in a changing 
economy, but social success as well. The motivations to im- 
prove were apparently already there; the opportunities wid- 
ened with more and better schools. The raising of skill levels 
with new industries and the emphasis on success brought back 
by returning servicemen reinforced those oefinitions. By the 
late 1940*s and into the 1950's. the definition was that educa- 
tional achievement was imperative if a person or family wanted 
to be "somebody." The importance of a car, a nice house, and 
"stylish" clothes became new ways to express status: 

These families realized that education was most im- 
portant if a person wanted to escape from the log 
cabin and poor living. Education grew to be seen as a 
way out. Finishing at least high school became a bigger 
goal. As you know. World War II changed things a 
lot. After that, they wanted to cover up the cabins. 
They saw how others lived, and they wanted those 
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same things. Just wearing overalls was no longer res- 
pectable. 

There was no evidence that either the "get by" or "sorry** 
class has progressed into Step 4. 

Steps 5-7. The Implementation of New Ways of Doing 
Things. By the latter part of the 1950*s, the norms defining 
status achievement in the "better" class had crystallized to a 
considerable extent. The very important preservation of "fam- 
ily name" took different forms — credit buying, especially for 
status items such as a new car, became a regular part of the 
way of life for most of these families. The norm that a man 
had to earn his own way had become quite well accepted and 
social esteem was bestowed on those who were doing well eco- 
nomically. An oldtimer told this observer that it used to be 
that a man's moral behavior defined his status, row what he 
earned and displayed was more important than what kind of 
person he was. Furthermore, the commitment to education as 
an imperative for social success became quite specific. Even the 
encouragement of a college education became a norm of some 
importance. Finally, there are now example-, of men in the 
"better" class whose failure, such as in busine s, has led to 
social rejection, despite "family name." In other worlds, it has 
become easier than in earlier times to be a black shee?^ in the 
family because economic criteria have become far more impor- 
tant in defining >uccess and failure. 

These folks have increasingly become like town peo- 
ple. They want to escape the image of the impoverish- 
ed, backward mountain men. Look at the nice homes 
they build. More and more of them want to send their 
children to college. They are more concerned with 
worldly success; their fathers and grandfathers were 
more concerned with Heavenly success. (The informant 
is the historian of the region of which Blue Ridge 
is highly typical.) 

Summary 

The problem of "family name no longer carries you" reveals, 
in culturally phrased terms, the problem of the change from 
status ascription to achievement. Among the "better" class, 
this problem is usually defined as "now you have to earn your 
way." Although this has created some problems over class dif- 
ferences within a given family, this group has used education 
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and family connections and a value-motivation to "get ahead" 
to adapt to the changing society. It has had the role and value 
resources to find new ways of doing things. 

In the "get by" class, the status problem is usually defined 
as "now it is money that counts, and we don't have it." A symp- 
tom of this problem is the unkind gossip about those who are 
seen as not providing reasonably well for their families. Yet 
they appear to have adapted with a norm of "we'll get by," 
which is correspondingly their motivational orientation as well. 
As will be discussed in the next chapter, a religious sense of 
acceptance, a mild fatalism, is utilized to adapt to these pre 
blems. 

Among the "sorry" class, there is the perception that others 
look down upon them as social outcasts. This in turn appears to 
have aroused a great deal of hostility and suspiciousness of 
others in the community and toward outsiders in particular. 
They fear visitors come to make fun of the "family in the log 
cabin." Their adaptation has been one of apathy or fatalism 
along with the creation of a new church which emphasizes per- 
sonal dignity and the rewards of the afterlife. In the main, it 
appears that the religious grouping, under the Free Will Bap- 
tists, provides an escape from low socio-economic status by em- 
phasizing with renewed force the fundamentalism of the past.' 



*Antoti T. Boisrii. "rrrwiotnu nistiess and Religious Experience." "Psychiatry, 
2 ^Mav. 1939). p. MM. J Milton Viiigfi. Rrln^inu, Snciety, and the Ifirfwidual (New 
York: The- MaciniUan (<>. 1957). p 173, For a (ontrai> view, but r)f the Holiness 
sect, sec Benton Johnson "Do Holiness Svits Socialize in Dominant Value?" 
Social Fofccs, 34 rMa>, I9G1), pp. 309 316. 
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CHAPTER 10 



"RELIGION — THE TRADITIONAL AND THE MODERN" 

As a result of social change, specifically the increasing 
social differentiation brought about by the changed and ex- 
panded division of labor, there has been an increased differen- 
tiation in religious beliefs. In pre-urban, or folk-like, times, 
the religious system was relatively homogeneous; the people 
were practically all fundamentalists, but with changes in life 
styles over the years, there are now several different denomina- 
tions^ ranging from the fundamentalist to the more modem, or 
"liberal," in orientation. In general terms, many of the present 
defined crises are related to "traditional versus modern" reli- 
gion.' We will examine the different meanings this problem has 
for the three churches in Blue Ridge. 

The Crisis Problem: "The traditional versus the modem." 

The meaning of this problem within a religious system in 
transition will be illuminated in two ways, by examining the 
cultural definition of the problem, and then by studying the 
origin of the problem in the context of a community undergo- 
ing social change. Then, we shall examine more microscopical- 
ly the crises and attempts at solution within different church 
groups which are themselves largely, but not completely, corre- 
lated with social class. 

The local perceptions of the definitions of the situation, in 
terms of the crises of changing religious values, reveal much of 
the problem. The following quotes illuminate these local 
definitions: 

The church is now a form. They don't have the spirit 
and feeling they once had. The preachers seem to be 
sajring the same things they did when I was young, 
but it doesn't seem to hold onto the folks like it used to. 
The young don't attend to church like they used to. 
They seem to prefer to just follow their own ways. I 
don't like this, but there isn't anything I can do about 

iRobcrT Rcdfuld. The PitmUiife Wofid and Its Trmisformations (Ithaca: 
Cornell Univcrsiiy Press. 1957), pp. 54-83; Emilc Durklicim The FJewentary Forms 
of the Relifriou^ Life, Reprinted (New Yvirk: Collier Boo»s, , pp. 462-488. 

•-'Throughout (His monogiaph we ait icporting uodo, patterns. 
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it. Even the preachers have changed. I think they 
shouldn't be paid. If they receive pay, it is like getting 
paid to work on Sunday. That is a sin. Now they've 
made a job out of it. If a man feels called to preach, 
he should. The feeling is gone now. 

We all used to be fundamentalists. That meant you 
took the Bible to say what it says. And it meant that 
you could express your feelings. A man knew what it 
meant to be saved, to be reborn by Christ. It kept you 
away from sin and worldly temptations. People had 
real religion. Now it's changing. The young laugh at 
the shouting. They are more interested in running af- 
ter pleasure than heeding the Bible. The devil has a 
hold of them. They aren't saved The good old religion 
is being pushed out. 

+ 

Revivalism and fundamentalism were an outgrowth of 
the economic conditions here. It isn't here that one 
finds rewards; it is in Heaven. This was characteristic 
of the entire area. And they expressed their feelings ag- 
ainst those who had. They insisted you wouldn't have it 
here, but in heaven. I think this was strongest during 
the (19)20's and (19>30's because the economy was 
very unstable then. 

— + — 

People are no longer sure just what sin means. It used 
to include everything from drinking and dancing to 
adultery. Is it bad to dance? What is pleasure? Is wear- 
ing lipstick sinful? The preacher has a TV set. Is that 
bad? One lady I know refused to have a TV set because 
they show people dancing together. Up near the gap. 
there is a church where the old folks are shouting 
and the young are laughing at them. These are just 
some of the dilemmas you find here in the churches, 
some more than others. Some churches, like the Pres- 
byterian, are more at peace with the changes. The 
Free Will see everything as bad. There is a range of 
reactions. ^ 

Religious activities have changed a great deal. When 
I was young, we'd have big revivals. People would come 
in big crowds. They'd say they got happy from it. I 
have heard people say that this was an old model and 
we should get rid of it. If you feel like shouting, you 
should be allowed to do it. 

I think a basic aspect of the problem of religion here 
is the meaning of church membership. It has changed. 
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It used to be that the church was just about the only 
center of social activity. Now, there are other things 
to do. Now, the meaning of salvation has differing de- 
finitions. Now, what is good or bad is no longer clear. 
Now, a lot of people go for social reasons, not because 
they feel religion. It used to be that church member- 
ship was essential to being well thought of in the 
community. Now, that is not so true. Much has 
changed. The church here in the township is a battle 
ground of a lot of changes. You have seen that for 
yourself. 

These quotations reflect the several dimensions of the 
crises in the religious structure of Blue Ridge. First, the pro- 
blem of the traditional versus the modern is revealed. That is. 
for many the fundamentalist religious orientation is often in 
conflict with a more liberal interpretation of the Bible. Second, 
the definition of salvation is in question. In the past, the saved 
person was highly oriented to an other world philosophy, in 
contrast to a more secular view of life. The definition of sin in- 
cluded just about anything pleasureable or worldly. Third, 
many find that the areas of life which are sacred or profane 
are in question or in conflict. For example, is recreation a secu- 
lar and therefore a bad kind of social behavior? This is an im- 
portant question for those caught in the dilemmas of the old 
ways versus the new. 

Finally, the crises for others center around the meaning of 
church membership once thought imperative to social participa- 
tion and social respectability. This value is no longer so urgent 
and the younger generation in particular is not as committed as 
their parents to membership and church support. All these 
aspects of the problem of a changing and transitional religious 
system are centrally important to an understanding of the 
crises confronting the various sub-groups of the community. 
This is true since religion is still a very important part of their 
life, regardless of class or denomination. The more specific ex- 
pressions of these problems will be dealt with in Step 1, 

The origin of these problems in the context of social change 
is most important, so we shall examine the past patterns and 
sources of change which gave rise to the present dilemmas. 

During the pre-urban period and well into the 1930's, the 
concept of fundamentalism— the Bible's unquestioned truth, 
salvation from sin and death through Jesus Christ, and an 
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emphasis on the emotional in religious experience — was th'j 
basic religious orientation of all classes. Shouting and holler- 
ing with great freedom were highly esteemed forms of behavior 
because they let a person show that the Spirit was within him. 
A man in his seventies described the services this way: 

You could go to church and have feelings. People 
shouted and hollered. They had a good time. 

Particular emphasis was placed on the afterlife. Being saved 
assured the person of eternal life. Indeed, much of life was orien- 
ted to the home of Heaven. Preachers, for example, emphasized 
that the purpose of this life was to be ready for the next, the 
Hereafter. Along with ^>his, there was a distaste for the things 
of this world. What happened here and now was not so im- 
portant. The total equality of things and relationships was 
reserved for the next world. 

We were told that it was not important to store up 
things for this life. It was okay to be a pauper. It was 
the next life that meant something. You had to be 
saved to enjoy that. 

All classes of the community were indeed a part of the so- 
called Bible Belt. It was highly rewarding to be known as "sav- 
ed" and to be a good church member. Furthermore, the Bible 
provided many rules for everyday behavior, such as how to use 
the herbs of the fields for the healing powers they possess. 
Therefore, one "doctored" with roots and herbs. Another ex- 
ample: a "good" husband found aspects of his role defined by 
the Bible. The man as head of the household was Biblically 
sanctioned. The point is that a great part of life was defined in 
terms of Biblical norms. 

Revivalism was another important feature of religious life 
at this time. "Being saved" was reinforced by frequent revivals 
when the community collectively expressed its allegiance to 
the importance of salvation and also helped bring people 
"back in line," that is, it reminded them of their religious 
obligations. Revivals were also ways in which new members 
could show their religious fervor. Finally, these revivals were 
great social events when neighbors and kinfolk could meet to- 
gether. 

During this time, there were few competing beliefs and 
fundamentalism set a limited religious perspective. There were 
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Methodists and Baptists and a very few Presbyterians, but 
they differed little in their basic beliefs. The next question 
must focus on the factors which helped change this relatively 
homogeneous religious system. Out of these changes have come 
many of the present value and role problems. 

There seem to be several very important factors which 
brought about changes in the religious system. The changing 
occupational structure is one of these. As discussed previously, 
from the beginning of wage work, around World War I to the 
present, the number of occupational skiUs has increased gradu- 
ally This shifting division of labor has moved the community 
from a largely subsistence agricultural community to a more 
urbanized occupational structure. These changes have ap- 
parently widened the social classes both in terms of styles of 
life, and an increased sense of class membership. As a result, 
the churches now reflect more closely the socio-economic struc- 
ture of the community. 

These changes have been reflected in the churches in terms 
of increased differences among them in terms of doctrine and 
membership. In social class terms, Methodist membership is 
almost exclusively "better" class. The Missionary Baptist 
church is a mixture of "better" (about 35 percent) and "get 
bys" (about 65 percent) . The Free Will Baptist church is almost 
exclusively made up of "sorry" class members. In terms of reli- 
gious orientation, these churches reflect a continuum from the 
more modern and accepting of the secular, as among the Metho- 
dists, to the more fundamentalistic, as among the Free Will 
Baptists, and, of course, a sizable part of the Missionary Baptist 
membership who were fundamentalists. Thus, to a community 
once overwhelmingly fundamentalistic there has come an 
increased differentiation as to membership and religious orien- 
tation, especially since World War II. For example, the Free 
Will Baptist church, which did not exist until 1952, crystallized 
the breaking off of a separate "old time" church. 

There have been other important mechanisms of change. 
During the 1920's, the issue of Protestant modernism or liber- 
alism arose in the community through church publications 
and controversial outside ministers. According to informants, 
this conflict took form around arguments about the literalness 
of the Bible, about the importance of the social gospels, and 
about the relative merits of justification by faith or works. Local 
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reaction took the form of a stronger encouragement of funda- 
mentalism in which any and all things secular, of this world 
were strongly denounced, apparently by both Methodists and 
Missionary Baptists who during this period made "sin** out of 
dancing and social drinking. Anyhow, for the time being, the 
result v*as a stronger fundamentalism." 

From the late 1920's to the present a gradual integration of 
the local Missionary Baptist churches into the activities of the 
State Baptist Convention has meant that the preachers be- 
came better trained and that local members were exposed to 
church literature other than the Bible so that the controversies 
over modernism and fundamentalism were again emphasized 
through publicity on the subject. For example, when the Baptist 
Convention approved the Revised Standard Edition of the 
Bible, more fundamentalistic members were quite angry, and 
some left the Missionary Baptist church as a result. A basic 
argument was over the issue of salvation by faith or by works. 

World War II had a considerable influence on the religious 
system when veterans apparently came home no longer satisfied 
with a log cabin and a poor job. Generally, they wanted to emu- 
late the success values of people with middle-class incomes. 
They wanted to live better, to have good Jobs, and to escape the 
poverty or low income of the area. The churches, then, had to 
deal with the increasing importance of secular success values 
in a community which formerly defined social success very 
much in terms of not partaking of worldly things. This in turn 
helped reduce the importance of church membership. Before 
the coming of better paying jobs, the church had been the 
chief institution outside the family, but then the kind of work 
done and the enjoyment of a better income became of consider- 
able importance. With enough money to own a car, one could 
drive to a movie rather than to prayer meetings on Wednesday 
evening. Or one could take a Sunday drive rather than go to 
church. Following World War II, with the influences of return- 
ed servicemen and local opportunities for wage work greatly 
expanded, material and secular values became much more 
important. The changes in the religious system occurred out of 
the foregoing social forces in Blue Bidge. The crises over the 

•'For a brilliaiu c\ntninalion of ilir |)M(holoj;j(.Tl (on^rqiirnrrs oi iliov scii- 
titnents. sec Jamc5 I, 1*caio<k. * I !,r SoiHlicin PiolcMaiil F.lliic Disrate." <itit- 
published paper, l>cpailincni of \iu!iropol<>K>. rnixcisiu of Nordi (aiolina, 
January, 1969). 
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traditional and the modern, the meaning of salvation, and the 
meaning and importance of church membership emerged as 
reflections of the unresolved problems in the community. Now 
we can examine how the different religious groups have defined 
the^r dissatisfactions and attempted to find some solutions to 
the problems they face. 

Steps of Structural Differentation - Steps 1-7.' 

Step 1. System Defined Dissatisfactions. The effect of 
social change has had different implications for the several 
denominations of the community. There are certainly different 
types of dissatisfactions or threats within each church so these 
differences can best be studied in terms of the three church 
groups in the Community — Methodists, Missionary Baptists, 
and Free Will Baptists. 

At the time of the research, the major threat within the 
Methodist church was summed up as: "Are we dying out?," a 
question made even more interesting by the fact that the 
Methodists built a new brick church in the early 1950*s when 
membership had declined from about a hundred during the 
1930's and 1940*s, to about twenty-five at the time of the field 
work. Several factors account for this decline: many of the 
young people from the "better" class migrated to jobs else- 
where, or have lost interest in church activities; and the ten- 
dency of the church in record years to modernity — it uses the 
Revised Standard Edition of the Bible, for example — has driven 
the more fundamentalistic into the Missionary Baptist church 
or into an indifference about church membership. A fourth 
reason for the decline in membership is the increased status 
differential among the churches. "Those who wear overalls** 
would not feel welcome in the Blue Ridge Methodist 
church, so it is not surprising to find the issue or threat 
of membership and continuity a centrpl question. 

There are other problems confronting the Methodist 
church. Although "modern'* and more accepting of secular 
values, there seemed to be a continuing uncertainty over just 
how "modern*' was defined. What does it include? What does it 
exclude? A consensus has not been worked out, although the 
orientation to being "modern'' is generally accepted. Another 

^Tlicsc different .ulaptations probablv icflcct the differing religious mcxics of 
cUhci ('U((ni}ni*tn^ niodcrni/atioii or adapting to the ionsfquevce& ol uiodemization. 
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problem centers around the meaning of membership, which is 
no longer essential for social standing in this group, particu- 
larly since this group is the most economically successful. As a 
result, many members expressed a conflict over the meaning 
that churcl" membership had for them and what needs they 
expected the church to meet in the changing world: 

Our church has a big problem. We have a new church 
but old members. Many of the young have lost interest. 
What needs can the church meet for them? They have 
a car and can have fun They don't seem to need reli- 
gion. I guess some of this has to do with our changing 
times. I wish we knew how to make more life in this 
group of good people. 

Among the members of the Missionary Baptist church, the 
best summarizing expression of the threats within the group 
is in the phrase "We are divided.** This crisis has many ramifi- 
cations, for this group is indeed divided and beset with many 
problems. First, the social class make-up of the church is 
divided between the "better** and the **get by** class. Second, 
the church split over the issue of fundamentalism and liber- 
alism in preachers results in shifts between these opposing view- 
points. One preacher was released because he used the new 
Bible, another hired because he preferred the Revised. Third, 
one group maintains that the Bible is literally true, another 
that you can interpret the meaning of the Bible for yourself 
through scholarly works. Fourth, the meaning of salvation is 
open to argument. Does salvation mean that you are saved by 
faith alone? Does it mean that you are saved by works? Or 
does it mean that both faith and works are involved? There is 
much role conflict around these questions. Fifth, the meaning 
of sin, related to the concept of salvation, is open to question. 
Does sin include the use of makeup on a young lady*s face? Is it 
sinful to have fun? Is it sinful to dance? Is it sinful to have 
pleasure? These questions were in serious debate. Sixth, there 
v/as the persistent worry over the reality of one*s salvation. How 
can a person be sure that he is saved? This question is of serious 
concern and a threat to many. And can one distinguish between 
a truly saved person and one who is saved only by ritual? That 
is, the sincerity of a person*s salvation was open to inquiry by 
neighbors and family. And how can an unsaved person be 
"good?** To be unsure of the sincerity of this most important 
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status is very threatening in this culture. Thus, this church 
group is indeed divided. Above all, it has a membership troubled' 
with many value and role dilemmas and interpersonal tensions. 



These people are in turmoil. Just look at the turnover 
in ministers and you will see. What one group is for, 
the other is against. They are fighting Christians. (The 
informant was a young man of nineteen who was a 
member of this church.) 

Among the Free Will Baptists, we find yet another ex- 
pression of the changes and problems in the organization of 
church groups in the community. **We have the real old time 
religion" expresses their orientation to religion and the pro- 
blems they face. And it is Important to note that this is a newly 
formed religious group, entirely from the "sorry" class, that did 
not exist in the community until the early 1950's. In their 
feeling of having the traditional religion, we also find much of 
their disturbance. First, they view the world as a bad place 
where one cannot expect to find satisfaction and security. They 
see themselves as dispossessed of worldly things, but possessed of 
solace in the mansions of Heaven which they will inherit. They 
feel looked down upon by others, but say they are the select of 
God. In other words, they express in their religious events a 
great social dissatisfaction over poverty and low status. They 
feel that they have the only true religion, the good old time 
religion, which permits shouting and hollering and frequent 
revivals. And, very important, their concept of salvation is 
different from the other religious groups. They believe that if 
you sin in any manner, you must be saved again. As a result, 
they are frequently in a turmoil over whether they are saved or 
not, which requires frequent revivals to reassure them they are, 
a belief accompanied by a repeated insistence on the unwor- 
thiness and badness of man, a belief shared with the Missionary 
Baptists as well. Thus, we see here a religious protest against 
low status, a very negative view of man, and a great uncertainty 
over the "saved" status. 



These people are against everything and everybody. 
Just listen. They hate the other churches and feel 
like they are the oppressed. They never seem to know 
where they st nd. People call many of them Bible- 
hardened. They can't stay saved and give up. 
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The foregoing different patterns of religious orientation 
and problems are in considerable contrast to the pre-urban 
period when fundamentalism generally set a rather homo- 
geneous religious perspective. But with the increasing differ- 
entiation of a way of life which was correlated with increased 
urbanization, we have observed an increased differentiation in 
the style of life by religious groups. Not only has this religious 
style changed, but the different religious groups reflect differ- 
ent responses to problems of change. In their dissatisfactions, 
we have seen different adaptations and differing definitions of 
the situation. In subsequent steps, we will observe other symp- 
toms and responses to these problems. 

Step 2. Symptoms of Disturbance. As expected, there are 
different symptoms of disturbance within the different reli- 
gious groups. Among the Methodists, the single most salient 
symptom of disturbance is the decline of value and role commit- 
ment to church attendance and support. This group apathy is 
symbolic of the goal dissatisfactions reflected in the threat of 
"we are a dying church." The problem is further expressed by 
many younger people who find little meaning and interest in 
church functions. Rather, church is attended largely by tho 
older and more prosperous members of the community who go 
because it is socially respectable. Furthermore, apathy appear- 
ed to be more common among men than among women. 

The Methodist church has a real problem. Look at 
the number who attend in that large, new church. It 
would hold a hundred people easy. They are lucky to 
have twenty-five on a Sunday morning, which is better 
than it was about ten years ago. Many of the active 
members are old or women. The men don't care too 
much. Many were surprised by a minister they had 
several years ago who became a strong fundamental- 
ist. He was a highly educated minister from Yale. But 
he didn't find too much enthusiasm and left for a 
church in the piedmont. There is some conflict in this 
group, but they are largely at peace with worldly 
things. Maybe that is why they don't ha^e such an 
active membership. 

In the Missionary Baptist church there were more clear-cut 
symptoms of disturbance, the most observable being the fre- 
quent interpersonal conflicts within the church over liberalism 
versus fundamentalism. One group wanted a modern preacher 
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who did not shout and holler, while the other group, more 
fundamentalistic, wanted the shouting type of religion with a 
preacher who was truly called to his ministry. Another expres- 
sion of this conflict was found in the groups who attended and 
those who stayed away in protest. When the time came to pick 
a new minister, these two factions battled each other over what 
type they wanted. One minister left the church because he 
felt pulled by both factions. 

A major symptom of disturbance was expressed in various 
forms of stated personal conflicts. First, there is a common 
threat expressed over the fear of whether a person is sinning 
or not. This is due to the lack of clarity over whether certain 
types of behavior are indeed sinful. For example, does the pur- 
chase of a television set, which is worldly pleasure, constitute 
sinfulness? If a family watches dancing on the television set, is 
this bad? Such questions were reflections of disagreements over 
modern versus fundamentalistic definitions. 

Second, there is a great deal of stated threat expressed 
over being saved or not. If a person is not saved, this means a 
separation from God, a separation from the company of "good" 
people, a suspicion by others that one's life is sinful, and he is 
doomed to an afterlife in Hell. This serious problem has a long 
history in the conmiunity, although recent declines in church 
membership have placed more people in this quandary. 

Third, another quandary is caused by the belief that 
man is fundamentally bad and that his nature is evil. For 
example, after a revival, the minister will be confronted with 
many members who fearfully ask about their "bad selves." 

Finally, there is the role dilemma over the importance of 
membership. How important is it to be a church member? This 
is a relatively new question. One family in the Missionary Bap- 
tist church was greatly disturbed by the refusal of their eigh- 
teen-year old son to join the church and "get saved." Not only 
did they feel this reflected on them as parents, but they also 
feared for the salvation of the boy. With more young people 
questioning the meaning of church membership, this type of 
threat was increasing, according to informants: 

There is a lot of strife in that church. I know. My par- 
ents are members, and I have refused to join. The 
church is split bad between the fundamentalists and 
the more liberal. Look at the way they argue over what 
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is the devil's work and what is the Lord's work. I stay 
away because so many think just about everything is 
bad and ugly. I remember as a kid how those preach- 
ers used to scare me with all that shouting and threat- 
ing the devil. 

Among the Free Will Baptists, a most symbolic expression 
of their dissatisfaction is in their rejection of this world and 
their hopes for "the mansions of Heaven." At regular church 
services and in revivals, this is the dominant theme. Economi- 
cally unstable and poor, they are the most deprived group in the 
community and, as indicated, are looked down upon as social 
outcasts. Out of this condition has arisen, since about 1952, a 
newly organized church devoted to assuring its members of a 
Utopia in the other world of Heaven, Not only does it assure 
a Utopia which will compensate them for their lowly social 
position in this life, but it also makes them feel that they alone 
have the "real" Christianity, that they are the elect, and that 
others in the community are not "true believers." Furthermore, 
they emphasize that they have the old time religion, while the 
other churches have only watered down Christianity. One mem- 
ber of this church expressed much of this when he said: 

Come to our church tonight and hear a real Christian 
sermon. The preacher has the word of God in his 
mouth. He tells us that others may have fancy clothes 
and cars, but we have the joy of Heaven. We have the 
real salvation. 

Step 3. Handling and Attempts to Realize Existing Values. 

In the concept of salvation we find a major definition of solu- 
tions for the existing problems within each of the three religious 
groups, although there are variations within each of their 
definitions. The emphasis on salvation provides a fundamental 
and continuing link of the core religious value to the problem 
of the contemporary scene. 

A minimum definition of salvation pertinent to most Pro- 
testants in the community is in order at this point. In being 
saved, converted to a Christian, one acknowledges a personal 
God. Through accepting Jesus as the personal savior, freedom 
from sin and the promise of eternal life are assured. Christ be- 
comes a "sin bearing substitute." Furthermore, the Bible is 
accepted as the expression of God's will. In being saved, a per- 
son is "born again" through accepting the Holy Spirit in one's 
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own life and experiences. It should be emphasized that the act 
of salvation is a highly personal experience, is founded on a 
feeling of commitment, and is an act of faith. 

In meeting the problem of a decline in membership and 
interest, the Methodist group has utilized the concept of salva- 
tion in several ways to maintain its existence. First, when the 
church was at its lowest ebb in the early fifties, with only a 
few interested families a local lay preacher visited many of the 
Methodist families and urged them to come back into the 
church. His most persistent message was the need for each man 
and each family to consider their state of salvation. Second, 
although some differences exist over doctrine, a point of con- 
sensus for the congregation membership is the acceptance of 
the belief in salvation. Thus, the concept of salvation is a unify- 
ing idea. It is rare for their preacher to fail to remind them of 
this and of the finiteness of human existence. Finally, the 
man who attempted to rebuild this group emphasized that the 
church had much to offer those in trouble or suffering. As a 
result, there has been a continuity within the Methodist church 
a group practically defunct in the late forties: 

(P). . . . put life back in us. W would be lucky to 
have ten people at church before he got to work. We are 
still weak in numbers, and we still need to worry about 
all this building and few numbers, but we are doing 
better. (P.) taught the church could help us. 

Among Missionary Baptists, the unifying norm that helps 
hold their conflict-ridden group together is a passionate orienta- 
tion to the concept of salvation. Even though they dispute doc- 
trinal implications, for example as to what is sinful about 
dancing, there is sufficient unity of meaning in the concept of 
salvation. Furthermore, with a sizable membership from the 
"get by" class, they have many members who find support 
when confronting uncertain economic situations. Indeed, it 
seemed to this observer that the Missionary Baptists, more 
than the Methodists, emphasized the function of J^vSUs as a sin 
bearing substitute, Jesus as a source of help, anO 4^ <;us as the 
basis of eternal life, T«1nally, when quarrels witlun itie group 
get too heated, the common ground is the importance of being 
saved! 

I know that there is plenty of conflict and anxiety a- 
mong the members of the church. I belong, and I hear 
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it all the time. If it weren't for all the concern over 
being saved, I bet many would have left the church a 
long time ago. It is very important. Look at Mrs. (R). 
She was in the mental hospital. She tells people that 
she got well through being saved. People respect her for 
that. She is now a big source of unity in the church. 
She is on good terms with all the factions. They respect 
her religious power. 

The Free Will Baptists have attempted to bring back the 
old time fundamentalism of before the turn of the century. 
More than the other two religious groups, they have turned to 
earlier religious values for religious answers to their problems. 
Indeed, the motive to found a Free Will Baptist church was to 
provide a strongly emotional "old timey" religion. Their concept 
of salvation deals not only with the meanings already discussed, 
but emphasizes others as well, such as the one that salvation 
rescues them from the unpleasantness of this life. Next, they 
strongly encourage the expression of religious feelings through 
shouting, hollering, and rolling in the aisles. Furthermore, as 
in earlier times, the Bible is examined with great literalness. 
They encourage a fatalism which helps a person accept what- 
ever happens as God's will. Above all, they emphasize a return 
to the fundamentalism of the pre-urban period, with all of its 
revivalism and emotional expression: 

I helped organize this church. We have a real Chris- 
tianity. When I go to church, I feel happy. I know the 
Lord will take care of me. It makes me so happy that I 
feel like jumping for joy. It makes me strong. 

Step 4. The Encouragement of New Ideas and Definitions. 

In the late 1940's and early 1950's, the building of a new Metho- 
dist church in the face of a small membership sjrmbolized the 
attempt to bring new ideas into play. This took the course, large- 
ly, of the creation of a new and "modern" church. At least, this 
was one of the motivating ideas for the new building, financed 
mostly by the Duke Foundation. The new church meant that 
survival as a group was more likely and that they could "get 
going" again as a vigorous church group. Along with the new 
church, the major idea that was re-emphasized in the Metho- 
dist group was the concept of salvation by works as well as by 
faith. 

Salvation through works had apparently always been a part 
of the Methodist belief system, but during this period, it be- 
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came more prominent. It meant that a person proved his state 
of salvation through work and social involvement, not merely 
through faith. Thus, with the new church and a relative shift 
in doctrinal emphasis to salvation through works as well as 
faith, the Methodists tried to keep their religious group alive: 

They were almost dead as a church in the late 1940's. 
One man got them going. He was able to get money 
from the Duke Foundation. He got money from some of 
the local people. Look at what they built. It's the nicest 
church in these parts. Look inside on a Sunday morn- 
ing. They will have twenty-five people if they are 
lucky. The other thing was that they made a man feel 
that this world was okay too. That brought some of 
them back. 

The new definitions that developed within the Missionary 
Baptist church were quite different from those in the Methodist 
church. During the forties and fifties, more "modern" or liberal 
ideas were introduced. These new ideas took the form of several 
key norms. First, there was the concept that the secular or 
wordly sphere of life was a good and not a bad interlude before 
Heaven. Second, and related to the first, there was the alter- 
native norm that "enjoyment" of worldly pleasures, such as 
dancing and television for example, was not said to be "bad." 
Third, they confronted a norm that the Bible could not be 
read literally, that one could interpret meanings. Fourth, the 
norm was offered that salvation had to be expressed also in good 
works as well as faith. Finally, an alternative norm was intro- 
duced that the outward show of religious feelings through 
shouting and hollering was not necessary or "sophisticated." 
All these alternate definitions clashed with the fundamen- 
talist group within the church which held quite contrary views. 
As a result, the Missionary Baptist church has been an arena 
of conflict between groups with opposing religious definitions — 
the fundamentalists versus the "modern:" 

That church is more full of conflict than Christian 
love. One group wants the old time way, the other 
group wants the more sophisticated way with better 
trained ministers. They are forever changing ministers 
over these very issues. Go up to the Missionary Baptist 
church near the gap and see another example of this. 
The old are shouting, and the young are laughing at 
them. 
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In the Free Will Baptist church, there is no evidence of any 
movement into Step 4. Rather, they have re-emphasized the old 
type of fundamentalism. 

Steps 5-7. The Implementation of New Ways of Doing 
Things or New Norms. By the late 1950's, the establishment of a 
relatively modern and secularized group had emerged in the 
Methodist church. This world was acceptable and not "bad;'* 
emotionalism was out; and the emphasis was more on salva- 
tion by works than on salvation by faith alone. The emergence 
of these changed norms no doubt brought some members back 
into the church. Indeed, the Methodist church emerged in the 
late 1950's with a quite distinct "better" class membership, a 
sign of the social approval within the membership as well. For 
example, it was not uncommon to hear that the Methodist 
church did not have members who wore overalls. But above all 
the Methodist emerged as the group most at peace with a secu- 
lar world. 

I used to be a Baptist. It got so I couldn't stand it. I 
was tired of all the arguments over whether Jesus 
would come down on a cloud or if it just meant that 
people would do better themselves. So I quit. I joined 
the Methodist church and like it a lot more. 
There was no evidence that the Missionary Baptist group 

had moved into Steps 5 through 7 at the time of the research. 

Indeed, they appeared deeply entrenched in Step 4 conflicts. 

Summary'^ 

In examining the changing religious life of Blue Ridge, 
the predominantly traditional and fundamentalistic orienta- 
tion has been replaced with a religious diversity ranging from a 
denominational acceptance of the secular to a continuing and 
re-emphasized fundamentalism. Each of the churches reflects 
different problems and adaptations. In the Methodist church 
the question is still whether they can survive as a group - "Are 
we a dying church?" Although the most secular of the churches, 
its decline in religious commitment to the relevance of the 
church has made for a small membership, yet a closer orienta- 
tion to salvation by works and better leadership has permitted 

♦ \s sfK ( ttlatit'i' obsnxations, I was intrigued b\ the extent to wUkU the reli- 
j;if)ns tii( of lilts ((>niniiinu> focused on a \ery n.iriow "niodel" of the "goo<i*' 
icli^ioiis tifc. a NOii of pairiarchial dcpri\ation in the Ncnsc of limiting the alter* 
iwiines poHHl h\ tlu' l^djlical patriarchs. I was alM) curious over the fact that leli- 
.t»t(>us life iH'g.in with a lidi sense of ferlhtf^s, )ci paiadoxically (hd not feel at 
hniiK' with MAU.il and agle^^i^^ fcchngs. 
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the church to rally among a hard core that has kept it alive. In- 
deed, they have a new building, largely paid for by outside 
money, but with few pews filled. 

Within the Missionary Baptist group, there is a great deal 
of dissatisfaction over fundamentalism versus modernism. This 
church is beset with conflicts of social transition, and crises of 
role uncertainty over personal religious worth are a big pro- 
blem. "Am I saved? "Am I worthy?** are serious questions. Even 
so, the promises of salvation, over which there is some con- 
sensus, keep the group going in the midst of much discord. 

Among the Free Will Baptists, there is renewed emphasis 
on the old time religion. Much of their religious service is con- 
cerned with open talk about low social and economic status, 
but they believe that the mansions of Heaven will compensate 
them for their low positions. Indeed, many believe that suffer- 
ing makes them holier in this life. It is interesting that this 
group was recently formed, breaking off from the less fervent 
Missionary Baptist along with some families who had not be- 
longed to local churches they considered insufficiently funda- 
mentalistic. 
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CHAPTER 11 



THE PROBLEM OF SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT* 

The preceding chapters presented a case study of the crises 
created by social changes in Blue Ridge. At the same time, we 
discussed some of the dominant social and cultural patterns of 
an Appalachian community in transition. But to stop at this 
is really not enough because we are obliged to examine the way 
in which this material might be used in the social development 
of the Appalachian region. With this specific goal in mind, we 
will attempt four ways of providing some guidance for using 
this monograph for developmental efforts: 

1) the implications of the theory of structural differentia- 
tion for development strategies; 

2) the implications of Blue Ridge values of "indepen- 
dence*' for crucial progress in education; 

3) the implications of a "Non-Weberian Model of Bureau- 
cracy** for development; 

4) the implications of this study for a community study 
and action laboratory. 

1. The Model of Structural Differentiation and 
It's Implications for Development 

At the risk of some repetition, it should be pointed out that 
the model of structural differentiation involves dimensions of 
complexity and differentiation. The process of differentiation 
can be viewed as a sequence which, according to Smelser,' 
is divisible into seven steps: 

Step 1: Dissatisfaction with or a threat to goal achieve- 
ment is brought about through changes in the situation and/ 
or within the system. The foci of these dissatisfactions are in 
terms of social system roles or resources that can be classified 
into four general types: value; motivations of individuals; the 
facilities which actors use; and, finally, integration or cohe- 
sion. 

It is important to be keenly aware of the extent to which 
the opportunity to change exists. Another implication is the 
hypothesis that dissatisfactions help break what has in the 



*This chapter was not a part of the original dissertation. 
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past been called the **cake of custom." Taking a page out of the 
Alinsky book for community organization purposes, you make 
people aware of their dissatisfactions and then you organize 
them to act on these dissatisfactions. ludging by our experience 
in Blue Ridge the subject of roads had widespread "dissatis- 
faction value" for creating an opportunity for social organiza- 
tion to solve a community problem. The roads problem cut 
across all political boundaries and was a subject of great com- 
munity interest. People were keenly aware that where the road 
goes, progress, as they put it, goes. 

One other point gleaned from the Blue Ridge experience: a 
critical area in which the opportunity to change, to innovate 
for value alternatives, seemed to appear early in the church 
leadership of the moderate to modernistic type of church. My 
hunch also was that even in the most "traditional" churches 
there really was a hunger for finding less anxious ways of living, 
if the changes could be sanctioned within existing religious 
values and rewards. 

St( ^ 2: If these dissatisfactions continue or increase and 
are not solved, symptoms of disturbance are apparently inevit- 
able. The usual social controls are broken or become less ef- 
fective- In the classical sense, the general form of the symp- 
toms ?ire: 1) aggression, which tends to be unsocialized and /or 
the relaxation of the usual social controls; 2) fantasy, which 
goes beyond the cultural definition of the situation, such as 
the denial of the accepted means of attaining social goals, or 
commitment to unacceptable elements such as a belief in the 
impossible — "if only someone would do something;" and 3) 
anxiety, which involves diffuse fear. 

•Neil J. SmcUcr Snnnf (.hangr ni thr hnlmtrtai Hn*nlution. aiiuago: I'lii- 
\cr%\t\ of Cliicago Punn. IO'iO) r» ir» lor cxaiMinalioM of ihc sfrrffrgit lilcia- 

ture in this area, w Rol)cri H Bales hikI Pliillip F Slaict. "Rolr Diffcrcntialioii 
in Small DcciMCMi niakiiiR CiroMpN." in rak(»n Tarsons. Rob<i! I* Bales and Edward 
A. Shih. Wnrkiiiii P^/wm /m thr Thmty of Aciiou, (GknccM' I lu- Vwc Vn-^, l*>*i^) : 
Talroil Parsons ail d RoIhti F Bales, cl at familw Sonaivjitiou and htirraclwu 
Process, ^Glcn(or* The Krrc Press ITifi) . Neil Smclsrr. Social Chnuffr nnd ihr 
indmiriai nrTfyhitton, K liica^n TnixcrsiU of Cliuago Picss m9). \foiris /cidildi. 
|i . •Role Diffrrrnhaiion in llu- Niulrai ImiimK* \ Ciimpaialivr Snid\." in 
fawil\, Snrializattott. op pp. .W "il* Vniiiai hl/ioni "1 lie Fundional l>iffcrcn- 
nation (»f F.liirs in llir Kihhiii/" \'^\ruimt fnwiut! of Snnolofry, m /I9')9). pp 
176-87. Neil SmrlHi . "rovaid a llu<»i\ of Moilrrni/aiions *' in \milai and F\a 
I-trioni ^rds.). \nrial ( haufir Somttx, PatUtv and Cnvsrqunicr%, ^New Yoik: 
Maipd .'nd Rou I*Mm) : \ I t/ioni. "I he t^pigciK'sis of Political (iiminiinilic^ ai 
\\\c \\Morm\\*^\\7i\ \ A luni'iw fnnnmt o^ ^o^^»/oj^^ . ftH (1061). pp. 407-421. 

^Saul n Alinskv. "'Ihr War on P()\rri\ -IVdilu;*! P(»riutgTapln." foumal of 
SiftMf /ssnr\. \ ol 21 (faMUaix I*Hm). [)p. 41-17 
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The sensitive social developer or community organizer re- 
lates these various symptoms to the disturbances in the com- 
munity and to the rise and fall of these symptoms with these 
social conditions. To put it another way, one must be prepared 
for and not surprised by the fact that, as crises occur either 
through unplanned change or the planned processes of change, 
the problem of controlling aggression, of creating realistic 
alternatives, and managing inevitable anxieties are absolutely 
critical; if not prepared, one must be ready for aggression which 
can get out of control, fantasies and anxieties which are per- 
sonally and /or group disabling. The development organization 
must be flexible enough to provide outlets and channels for 
expressing hostility and aggression, for correlating fantasy 
with fact, and for channeling and discharging anxiety. To 
neglect this is almost certainly to create social and psychologi- 
cal "dis-ease." 

Step 3: In this step, according to Smelser's theory, there 
is an attempt to solve problems through the realization of the 
existing system by attempting to handle the mobilized ten- 
sions and motivations. There is, in effect, an attempt to bring 
aggression back into acceptable channels, to release anxiety, 
and to relate fantasy to the group's basic values. 

From my own experiences in two Appalachian communities 
and in one other development setting, I have been quite struck 
by a special kind of leader who emerges in Step 3, and in the 
following steps as well. My speculation is that the most success- 
ful innovative leader who develops in stage 3, and subsequently, 
is the sort of person who in Weber's ' terms is an artistic com- 
bination of a leader with charismatic, traditional, and rational 
skills. 

Let me explain myself. Personal charisma means an inno- 
vative leader with the personality and role image to draw peo- 
ple to him and his change proposals, that is, he has the ex- 
ceptional qualities to which special virtue is attributed. Possess- 
ing traditional skills means that he is sufficiently informed 
about and sensitive to the traditional ways of life and knows 
how to take tradition into account and utilize it. By being "a 
rational man," I mean that he is sufficiently skilled in the 
"modern way of life** and the strategies and techniques which 

Tor an cxtcllcnt summan of Max Weber's views on those oitep^orirs, see 
Talcotr Parsons, The Strurture of Sonal Act wit, (Glencoe' The Fiee Pre>s, 1949) , 
pp. 564-75. 
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encourage and stimulate modernization. My hypothesis, in 
other words, is that a leader who emerges with these three kinds 
of leadership skills is most likely to be successful in an Appal- 
achian setting. 

Step 4: This is the encouragen. nt of new ideas or defini- 
tions, though there is no specific responsibility for carrying 
them out. I must emphasize that this step involves a specifica- 
tion of the types of goals which must be achieved in order to 
erase, correct, modify, or solve the initial source, or sources, of 
dissatisfaction. During this step, at least four things occur: 1) 
the specification of problem-solving goals; 2) specification of 
the motivations necessary to effect change; 3) the encourage- 
mert of new rules to achieve these goals; and 4) the revision 
of authority and the division of labor required to realize these 
new goals. 

For those interested in social development, an important 
point must be kept in kind: an essential aspect of this stage is 
that responsibility for behaving in terms of the new specifica- 
tions is not "set." To put it another way, rewards, in terms of 
prestige and honor, are available to those who lead the way to- 
ward the realization of these goals. It should be emphasized that 
thus far, no new way of doing things has emerged, although 
this stage has set things up for this to happen. It is through 
Steps 5. 6, and 7, that new ways of doing things emerge. 

Step 5: Ir this stage, positive attempts are made to reach 
a specification of the processes that have gone on in Step 4, 
as described above. In this sense, the new definitions can be- 
come objects of personal and group commitment. 

Step 6: Now there is a responsible implementation of 
these new ways of doing things which people are rewarded for 
doing or punished for not doing. The extent to which these 
roles are rewarded is in effect a measure of their acceptability 
or reprehensibility. 

Step 7: If Step 6 goes over positively, the new definitions 
of Step 4 are gradually routinized into patterns of performance 
and sanction and become part of an accepted and changed in- 
stitution. 

From a development point of view, it seems to me that this 
scheme emphasizes several points that must become part of the 
organization's way of doing things: 
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1) the organization must be prepared to deal with change 
as a process over time; 

2) the development organization must be prepared to 
have available a specific theory as to what and how to change; 

3) latent or optional strategies for doing things must be 
assessed and available; 

4) an organization committed to social change must be 
characterized by a capacity for flexibility and diversity of strate- 
gies over time. If a development bureaucracy is not prepared to 
shift gears with the process of change, involving new pheno- 
mena to be dealt with, then program failure is highly likely/ 

To put it another way, the organization must have in mind 
a strategy it wishes to accomplish. In terms of Whyte's observa- 
tion, it must be prepared to innovate rather than simply copy. 

2. Development and 'Independence" Values 

Since it is very unusual to find a correlation between high 
levels of education and poverty, it is clear, on the basis of this 
hypothesis, that a crucial factor in the development of Appal- 
chia or any region is the radical upgrading of education. 

What have we learned from this study which may be of 
value in developing strategies for speeding a commitment to 
education as a basic value in this particular Appalachian com- 
munity? To answer this, let me briefly review tl-.e basic patterns 
of adaptation to the problems of education in pn Appalachian 
community. "Now a man needs an education'* has become an 
important theme here. With urbanization, the need of a for- 
mal education has become a more important goal for many, 
yet it seems that definitions of education have not really 
changed materially in terms of the different soc 1 classes. In 
the better class, there was a definition that "we got as much 
as we could and our children will get more." In the past they 
were motivated to seek available educational goals; now with 
expanded role opportunities, this group utilizes school resources 
somewhat more than in the past, and more than the other two 
groups. In contrast, in the get-by group, indifference to educa- 
tion seems to continue. "We don't have enough, what else can 
we do?" apparently summarizes their view about education. 



*For a case illustration, see William F. VVIiyte. "Imitation or Innovation: 
Reflections on the Insiitiuional Devdopmcni of Peui," Administrative Science 
Quarterh, 13 (December, 1968), pp. 370 «:i. 
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Since they usually do not have the education or skills for new 
and more skilled jobs, their indifference or ambivalence is a 
serious problem. 

Finally, among the "sorry" class, there is persistent apathy 
and indifference to all things called formal education. They are 
the least educated and the first to drop out. Parental support 
for a child to finish school appeared to be almost non-existent. 

Must we accept as a fixed and immutable thing the pat- 
tern of the past repeating itself? Must we uncritically accept 
that the "get by" and "sorry" class are simply either withdrawn 
from educational values, or so apathetic and indifferent that 
they represent almost insuperable barriers to change? I per- 
sonally think not, and as Seymour M. Lipset has pointed out: 
"the problem of collective mobility [educational mobility] is 
one which has been little analyzed by the social scientists."' 
As a beginning examination in Blue Ridge (and perhaps these 
suggestions apply to other Appalachian communities as well) , 
several mechanisms for change could be tapped in the "get-by" 
and "sorry" classes to encourage educational advancement a- 
mong their children: 

The schools could structure the child's emerging or latent 
grievances about being "left out" or "not knowing what to do," 
as anxieties to be dealt with and resolved. In keeping with the 
scheme of structural defferentiation, the arousal and organiza- 
tion of dissatisfactions can get the change process in motion. 
Assuming the possibility of structuring theie grievences. 
I think two very important additional mechanisms for chang- 
ing and improving education commitment can be utilized. 

a) McClelland has shown that high achievement motiva- 
tion is associated with economic prosperity. In my experience 
in Appalachia, these people display a deep attachment to inde- 
pendence as a value very important to their self esteem and per- 
sonal identification. This core value could be harnessed for 
economic achievement purposes and rewarded in the school 
systems by associating independence with their "cultural" 
wish for independence with economic aspirations. 

b) As McClelland' further points out, upward mobility 
can also be facilitated by a sense of "other directedness." In 

'''Seymoin M Ijpscl, '.Research Problems iti the Omiparaiive Analysis of 
Mol)iltty and l><>tU>pmnu." fnieytiaitonal Sorial Sftrnre joiirnat. 10 (1904). pp. 

«David McClelland, 77//- Arhtrvitif^ Snacty, (Princeion: Van Nosirand, 1961). 



this case, the schools can build into their ways of doing things 
a conscious effort to channel a sense of "mountain man inde- 
pendence," while providing within the school a compatible 
''other directedness" beyond the family. Thus the school climate 
of opinion and rewards would be "the other" in this case, em- 
phasizing mountain man independence and education as joint 
values. Maybe the association of these values with the child's be- 
havior would be an important way to tap important latent 
motives for achievement. On the basis of this study, this hypoth- 
esis may be more fruitful than looking at the kids in the "sorry" 
and the "get by" classes as apathetic and withdrawn. 

3. "Non-Weberian Model of Bureaucracy" 

At the risk of being accused of academic self-aggrandize- 
ment, I would like to comment on "a Non-Weberian Model of 
Bureaucracy: The Case of Development Bureaucracy,"' that I 
proposed in a recent paper, and show these ideas can be used 
to enrich the opportunities for development in Appalachia. I 
certainly hope, also, that an additional dividend would be the 
refinement through critical use of the scheme I am about to 
outline. 

I define development bureaucracy as the management of 
change, and suggest, in the spirit of Weber's ideal topological 
approach, that the following are some of the major ideal pat- 
terns a development bureaucracy must build into its procedures. 

First, a development organization is theoretically oriented, 
meaning that if you want to change or develop something, have 
a specific theory, well grounded in empirical work, about the 
processes of development you wish to initiate and guide to a 
pre-determined end. This theory, or set of theories, then deter- 
mines the organization's strategies, alternatives, and options. 
For example, it seems that much of the federal poverty pro- 
gram deals, or should deal, with the problem of socialization 
or resocialization. 

Let me give several illustrations. As a basic assumption, fol- 
lowing the good advice of William Foote Whyte,* one aspect of a 
sense of an organizational theory of change involves organiza- 
tional commitment to innovation as an organizational strategy. 

'Bcnon H. Kaplan. *'\oirs on a Non-Wrbrnan Modrl of ntircaurracv: The 
Case of Dcvclopnifnt Riiicaiu iar\/' Adnunistjatnn' Srtenrr Ouartetlx, 13 (Dcrciu- 
l)cr. 1969), pp. 471-83. 

fWh>te, op. iil, p. 370. 
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Whyte points out that it Peruvians, or anyone else, pursue an 
imitation strategy of change, this is an implicit acceptance of 
a sense of inferiority. He adds that: 

Imitation of institutional models from an industrial- 
ized nation is dysfunctional for the developnig nation. 
The imported model does not often fit the needs of the 
host culture. Furthermore, the imported model is a 
product of a particular historical circumstance in the 
exporting country. Members of the exporting institu- 
tion would not recreate it in its present form if they 
were free to build it anew. Industrialized countries are 
also characterized by a high degree of specialization, by 
complex problems of organization of specialities. The 
developing nation can progress best as it pursues an 
innovative strategy with an emphasis upon the integra- 
tion among specialities. ' 

I would emphasize that Whyte's advice would apply to 
Appalachia as well. 

Second. Since a process of change or development involves 
processes over time, the organizational structure must be 
adapted to shifting its priorities and strategies with time. In 
any case, I must make this point absolutely clear: the organiza- 
tional structure must be flexible and include numerous latent 
structures which become manifest or available as required. 
Here you need specific knowledge of the steps or stages involved 
(as illustrated in the Smelser model), such as needed types of 
change process leadership which may vary considerably. The 
development organization must be prepared to meet contin- 
gencies. 

Third. Being client-centered, this type of organization 
would normally focus on the large system of the clients' life 
styles; therefore the development organization is related to 
the working of an entire way of life. So, it must have full under- 
standing of the most salient aspects of Appalachian culture. 
The organization needs to develop its own community model 
of dominant sentiments around basic problems and keep it up 
to date. The best illustration I know of this approach was de- 
veloped by Alexander H. Leighton and his associates in The 
Stirling County Study^*' who asked for example: what are the 
basic sentiments in the community concerning change, innova- 

»Whytc, op cit., p. 370. 

if^Charlcs G, Hughes, ci al.. The Pfoplr of Cove and Woodlof, (New York 
Basic Books, 1960). 
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tion, achievement, outside influences, styles of leadership, and 
new ideas? 

Fourth. A major norm or characteristic of the develop- 
mental organization is that socialization (or "development") 
is the primary goal. In developing organizations, the change 
process may have some possible parallels to individual stages of 
development so the Erikson statement" on these stages may be 
of heuristic value. For example, organizational conflict could 
focus around such issues as trust, autonomy, initiative, industry, 
identity, intimacy, generativity, and integrity. In any case, a 
development bureaucracy would soon have to resolve the 
early issue of developmental strategies and stages. 

Fifth. A major organizational focus will be on the experi- 
mental approach, whether there is an actual experimentation 
or not. In other words, the organization must show significant 
results. It must design its work as an experiment; most success- 
ful population programs, for example, are obviously piograms 
designed as experiments. 

Sixth. Community development efforts will be influenced 
by the alternatives for action available to the development or- 
ganization. The value of each alternative must be assessed. This 
could be called the "norm of limited possibilities.*' Further, 
development effort will be influenced not only by its own alter- 
natives for action but also by those imposed by the constraints 
of the particular cultures* level of development at that point in 
time.'- 

I must emphasize that this is an ideal set of definitions 
not intended to be definitive, and hope that through use and 
through hard research this model will be drastically renewed 
and revised. Since I am positive that there is a range of differ- 
ent types of development bureaucracies, my aim here is mere- 
ly to suggest that these ideal patterns may lead to more effective 
strategies for Appalachian development. 

It is also important to begin to consider some of the envir- 
onmental constraints'' operating on development bureaucra- 

11 Erik Enkson. Childhood avd Society, (Xnr York: \\\ W. Norton. 1965). 

i2Kvcrctt HaRcn. On the Theory of Social Change, (Hoinewood: The Dorsey 
Press. 1902). Hagrn points out that an .i<lcc|uatc theory oi social change involves 
critical variables on personality, level of r<ononii< growth, valuer, and technologi- 
cal treativit\. There is a nerd to relate (hildhood to history and to the present. 

5 See also. Vnnon E WxuV, "Model for Mewing an Organization as System of 
Constraints." in James I) Iliompson (ed.). Approach to Or^atttzational Design, 
(Pittsbmgh, rni\eiMt\ of Pittsburgh. 196(i) - pp. 105-172 
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cies. The following constraints classify some of the basic struc- 
tural dimensions of such organizations. Basic and too often 
neglected environmental constraints influence the kinds of 
development bureaucracies we can design and the possibilities 
for their success. 

1. Social disintegration is a widespread phenomena.^' 
That social disorganization is often associated with poverty and 
rapid urbanization is well known. Query: How much develop- 
ment effort can be successful in a situation of social disinte- 
gration? 

2. Impaired mental health, often a widespread pheno- 
menon among those in the lower social class or where there is 
social disintegration, is likely to interfere seriously with de- 
velopment efforts. Query: How much development success 
will occur within a client system with a high prevalence of ego 
impairment? 

3. Social disintegration and impaired mental health tend 
to be associated. Leighton, for example, found that if commun- 
ity effectiveness is improved, mental health ratings also im- 
prove.' Query: How does a development effort deal with the 
interlocking processes of social disintegration and such ego 
impairments as suspicion, withdrawal, and crippling levels of 
anxiety? 

4. Social or community development activities have not 
been as successful as expected, especially considering the re- 
sources expended.'" Query: How are better organizational 
models to be developed? 

5. Other types of constraints are enduring child rearing 
frustrations, motivational problems, learning problems, pro- 
blem-solving inadequacies, etc. How are these critical factors 
to be measured and corrected? 

6. The lack of success in social and community develop- 
ment activities may often be associated with the lack of effective 
and relevant organizational models for community integration 
or development.'' Query: How can we build more relevant or- 
ganizational models for development? 

"MrNamloi H Loij»Iu<>n "Piuriu ,uh\ Jwuial ( hatiEf." Snnitiftr Awnirntt 
2V2 {May IMfvi) . pp LM-27. 

' I riirhion, of), nt . pn '2\-'2l 

'"Ward S <»<MKlcn<»iiKh, ( noju'xilKvi ni ( htnit^r, i\cw Voik RiisnC'II Satrc 
loiiiulauon, 1903) , p 7 

I'CtuMlcnouKh nf) fit I n.uliU.ii nf) at. pp 2\-Tt. HaKon. f./» nl . V\\v 
laigo fainiK m/c <»! tl,i piMH and tlic M>ciall\ disintrj;iakMl is aimlhci tM>c o( 
iiiterlcmice, _ ^ ' ' 



In view of these constraints, and there are surely others, 
how does one design more effective bureaucratic models for 
development and arrive at a better understanding of con- 
straints in the modernization process? 

4. Developmental Laboratories 
It is appropriate to conclude this chapter with some simple 
suggestions or guidelines that an Appalachian development 
agency might consider in developing and enlarging a program, 
I make these comments in the spirit of one of my favorite quota- 
tions from a book by Einstein and Infeld: 

The formulation of a problem is often more essential 
than its solution, which may be merely a matter of 
mathematical or experimental skill To raise new 
questions, new possibilities, regard all problems from 
a new angle, requires creative imagination and makes 
a real advance in science.^** 

In this spirit, it seems to me that an institute on Appalachian 
development must involve at least the following foci: 

1) a setting for the development of a thorough and ac- 
cumulative assessment of the scientific knowledge about the 
culture area, about the process of change, and alternate models 
of change; 

2) in such a center there must be room for interdisciplin- 
ary communications and "model" building; 

3) the institute must encourage the development of inte- 
grative frameworks for examining more creatively the problem 
of poverty and development: 

4) an institute should initiate a series of comparative 
studies of Appalachian culture, particularly in the context of 
Appalachian history, poverty, and resources; 

5) this should be a center for comparative research on the 
successful techniques used throughout the world to break the 
cycle of poverty, without being uncritically imitative in the 
proposals stemming from such research. 

I conclude these comments on development with the strong 
conviction that we must either learn more efficient and hu- 
mane approaches to social and cultural justice or we shall 
perish or cripple ourselves on the inevitable anger of the dis- 
possessed, and disenchanted. 

i«\ll)crt Einsinn and L Infckl. The hwUitwn of Ph\\us, (New York: Simon 
and Scliustcr. 1942). 
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CHAPTER 12 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

To restate the basic problem of this research, we were con- 
cerned with what crises had been created in the way of life 
of Blue Ridge as a result of considerable social chang- 
es. Specifically, we were concerned with the dissatisfac- 
tions which had developed. Finally, we were interested in the 
attempts to solve these problems through the existing system 
or through structural reorganization, realizing that different 
stages of development would exist. We will summarize what was 
learned about these problems. 

In order to understand the social changes, it was necessary 
to learn as much as possible about Blue Ridge prior to the 
contemporary period of strong urban influence, and to discover 
what factors contributed most significantly to changing the lo- 
cal society. Several dominant themes defined the characteristic 
social features of the community prior to the considerable soc- 
ial and economic changes. People in the community earned 
their livelihood through subsistence agriculture, supplementing 
their food supply through hunting and fishing. Within this 
division of labor and simple technology, the family was the 
central institution, most social roles were included within its 
context, and most social relationships were defined by family 
ties. In addition to a strong emphasis on familial orientations, 
Protestant fundamentalism set a single religious perspective 
which deeply influenced the life of the peopJe. Blue Ridge was 
very much a part of the so-called Bible Belt. 

Neighborliness also provided important roles, while mutual 
cooperation was often necessary to meet the challenges of a 
difficult environment. A strong sense of individualism was also 
important, since the earliest settlers— whether the poorest or 
the most prosperous— came to these mountains to earn their 
own way. Finally, the community was very isolated from the 
rest of the state and nation. Indeed, Blue Ridge represents a 
truncated early 19th century culture which has only very re- 
cently been pressed to integrate into the mainstream of Am- 
erican life. Thus, we have a brief profile of a community which, 
in general, was folk like though stratified. 
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There were said to be three distinct classes — the "betters," 
the "get bys," and the "sorrys," which have been described in 
some detail. Although stratified into differing styles of life, the 
foregoing dominant social characteristics were common to most 
of the people. 

There were several major factors, both internal and ex- 
ternal' in origin, which caused considerable changes in the 
community. First, the technology of mining and timbering 
altered the occupational structure by creating wage work and 
more skilled jobs within a previously agricultural community. 
Then unrestrained timbering and mining stripped the moun- 
tainsides and set into motion soil erosion which in turn made 
agriculture less feasible. 

Second, because of the railroad (built to haul out timber in 
1907), the hard-surfaced roads first built during the 1920*s, 
and the electrical lines (completed in 1952), which made radio 
and television possible, the community was opened over the 
years to increasing communication with other communities 
and with the outside influences of modern American life. The 
social situation of the community was greatly altered. 

Third, with this increased contact, alternative value- 
orientations arose — for example, fundamentalism versus mod- 
ernism in the churches, or material success versus a religious 
state of grace. 

Fourth, social deviation also helped set into motion alter- 
native values and norms. For example, some of the returned 
servicemen of World War II came home with new achievement 
values and norms to master the lack of income and opportunity 
in the community. Such propensities to deviate were sources of 
change in the social system. 

Fifth, the "better** class value-orientation of accepting 
change and desiring to achieve and master the environment was 
an encouragement to changes in their group and the commun- 
ity as a whole. In the "sorry'* class, by contrast, the value placed 
on acceptance of hardship appears to have had a stabilizing 
effect, resulting in much less social change. 

Sixth, population increases, particularly during the 1930 
to 1940 period (township increased by 27.7 percent)' made for 

iTaUott Patsons and Txluaul \. SliiU U-ds.) , Toward A Ceiuml Th€0}\ of 
Adinti. rranilnulgc ll.jnau! I nivciMiv Trm, 1951), pp. 230-233 

2U.S. Bureau of ilic Cajhsus, Sevetitccnfh Census of the ( tiited States, 1950. 
Pofmlation, U (WashingCoii: VS r.o\ciuiiuiU Piinting Office. I95li), p 18. 
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a higher man to land ratio. By the 1940's the custom of dividing 
the home place among the children had created a pattern of 
small land holdings. In the 1940's and 1950's, many left to 
job opportunities in nearby or Northern cities, which contri- 
buted to the decline of large families living close to each other. 

Seventh, with the opening of nearby factories after World 
War II, the division of labor changed materially— from pre- 
dominantly agricultural to largely wage earning employees, 
which greatly altered the social system of the community. 

Finally, the strains and the dissatisfaction within the sys- 
tem generated attempts at certain points, particularly among 
the "better" class, to change the system to meet or eliminate 
its problems. System dissatisfactions are thus seen as sources of 
change of great importance in an analysis of social system 
dynamics in which attempts at reaching a new equilibrium 
are sought. 

The foregoing gives us a summary picture of the major 
factors which set into motion the various changes in the way 
of life of the community. The crises created by these changes 
and the responses made to these problems were the major focus 
of this research. 

While the reader is referred to preceding chapter sum- 
maries for a detailed review of the findings of the model of 
structural differentiation, several very general summary com- 
ments are in order at this time. 

With the exception of the problems of the aged and of sex 
roles ("who wears the britches"), the "better" class has pro- 
gressed the most towards structural reorganization and a new 
equilibrium, so that, at the time of the research, this group 
appeared to be the least socially pressed by the stressor pro- 
blems of change. The "get by" group appears to be in the 
most conflictual and uncertain position, partly organized along 
pre-change times, partly disorganized and conflictual with 
regard to appropriate norms and values. In terms of a goals- 
means problem (anomie) the "get by" group is the most af- 
fected by a gap between goals and means, e.g., the goal of 
stable work, without means to effect this goal. Finally, the 
"sorry" class is in most respects still committed to the values 
and norms of pre-urban times. If we use occupational change 
as a criterion, this group is also the least affected by urban 
changes. Although they have their own particular social 
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system problems, especially a very low socio-economic posi- 
tion, they are said to have changed little. 

Implications 

Implications for the model of structural differentiation. 

When examining the implications of this study for the model 
of structural differentiation, the following points seem the 
most relevant: 

(a) The use of a miniature theory dealing with a speci- 
fic problem of social change should encourage a review of the 
entire social change literature with the aim of cataloguing our 
present knowledge into miniature theories for specific problems. 
The lack of such a summary of our present state of knowledge 
in this area is reflected, for example, in recent reviews * It is 
striking that there was not a chapter on social change m the 
assessment of sociological problems and prospects in Sociclogy 
Today. 

(b) The use of the model of structural differentiation in 
the study of the change process yields encouraging results/' 

(c) Despite criticisms to the contrary, it is possible within 
a functional theory to study social change in process terms/ 

(d) A great virtue of using the model of structural dif- 
ferentiation is the generality of the theory which should be 
applicable to any social system, whether a community, a ther- 
apy group, or a hospital ward in process of structural reorga- 
nization. 

(e) In this study, it became apparent that a system can 
be involved in several steps of change at the same time, al- 
though one step may have greater prominence than others. 

"""Neil Smclscr. Socuil (Jiatitir tn the Itidu^trtal Heimlution, (Chicago: liiiivcr. 
sity of (hir-agn Press, vm) . pp. 112 Scv niso Talcott Parsons and Ncil SincKcr. 
Econymy and Snatt w <Glcm(»c: The Vuv Press. \m) , pp. 270 271, 

^Ralph BeiiK. " \((iiHinntion," A7UlnolH>lo>^\ Today, .Wired I, Kn»rhcr ial). 
(Chicago: The Tnncrsit^ of ( hitaRo Press, m^) , pp 021-639; KM. Keesing. 
Culture Change, (Stanford. Stanford llnivcrsitv Prcs.s. I<>:>2) . pp. 2<K)-2fM: Ikrnard 
J. Seigel {i^iX). Arcultuuitum, (Stanfoid: Stanfoid l)ni\crviiy Press, |9V>) . pp *)•!'>. 
.\l\in Boskoff. "Social ( liaiu^e." Mmlrrti Sncinlngicnl Theory, {Hcvf York The 
I>r>clen Piesv. 19.57) , pp 2()9-302. In 1069. ilie codification of social change iheorv 
was still in need of a frcvli oidennp of propositions 

•RolKTt K Merton. Ix-onard Hiooni. nnd Ixonard S. Cottrell. Ji. (cds ) . 
Snrinlofry Today, (New Yoik: Basic Uookv. 19*19) 

'K /.. \'ogt. "On the (^nicepi of Structure and Process in Cultural .Anthro- 
pology," American Anthiopnlogist , 62 (Felmiar). I960), p. 28. 

'Franceses ( antian "Functional AnaUvK of Change.'* Awert<au Sonolngtcal 
Review, 25 (December. I960), pp. 818-827 
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Usually, the current step would be the most prominent, but pre- 
ceding steps may still be active. For example, the holding and 
handling operations in step three may overlap with searches 
for new definitions in step four. 

(f) The criteria for step two, the symptoms of distur- 
bance, are lacking in social criteria. Rather the model empha- 
sizes psychological types of symptoms. Some cataloguing of 
the social criteria of symptoms of disturbance is needed. For 
example, Linton's** types of nativistic movements as responses 
to social upheaval are symptoms of disturbance. In Cohen's 
study of delinquent boys, the gang can be seen as a symptom 
of social disturbance." Patterns of psychosomatic disorders, 
mental disease, open conflict, crime, drug addiction, etc. are 
other socially patterned symptoms of disturbances in the cul- 
tural and social system.'" The task of correcting this deficit in 
the model is beyond the scope of this study, however. 

(g) The structural differentiation model serves to high- 
light the transitional situation, in which the total process 
of reorganization is incomplete.'' This model has also been 
used to suggest developmental strategies; see Chapter 11. 

(h) It appears that the model of structural differentia- 
tion permits comparisons between systems that adapt to change 
with "success" and those which get into "trouble" in change 
situations.^' The question would then arise as to why one sys- 
tem is more adaptive than another. In these terms, a compara- 
tive scheme for studying the process of social change might be 
developed from the model used in this study. 

(i) Clearly, the concept of social dissatisfactions is not 
entirely satisfactory, although we have used such synonymous 
concepts as social disturbance, stressor, "problems." and social 
crises. A basic difficulty is that dissatisfactions seem to imply 
psychological states or the subjective effects of the stressor on 
the group. It is consequently desirable to emphasize that the 

^Ralph Linton. "Naii\isnc .MiAcmtiUH.' Amrrtaw Afithittjtoln^ist^ 10 /XpiH* 
June, !W3) . pp. 230 240. 

MUiCTt K. Cohen, DeUnqurni How. (C.lem<ir* '1 he Ftcc Press. I9"»"») . p|> 
49-72. 

>f'Scc. for example*. Robrri R Mi-rinii and RoInK \ Nisbrt. Cttftlrtttfunotx 
Snrial PrnhUm\, (Svw V«>ik. llaiiKMitt. tUaci* .iivl World. Iiif . lOnt; 

ii.4Uin hiwkoff. "Siituinn' Fmuiion. ;m,| i oik Sorieu." Ammrnu Sitnnht^ual 
Review, !4 (December. VXVA). pp. 7'»!-7V2. 

^"Foi a possible approach lo m<'.tstinnK (Ins. see I eo Sw>tc. Thont.is S. I aiigmr. 
.Stanle\ T. .Mirhact. Mai\in K Oplcr. and Thomas \. ( Rcnnie. W^Kinl Itmlth 
ui the MriinpnUs' Thv Mnltowti Stmlx, I. (New McGfaw-tlill lj<i. k (u. 

1062) . pp. ^0-66. 
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concept of social crises refers to the cultural phrasing of the 
stressor problem. As used in the model of structural differ- 
entiation, dissatisfactions are defined in terms of roles and 
social institutional resources, not psychological states. 

Implications for folk theory. It is important to relate this 
study to the "traditional" area of folk theory. Several implica- 
tions appear important: 

(a) The typologies of folk cultures can be quite mislead- 
ing in at least three ways. First, there were quite distinct dif- 
ferentials in styles of life within the earlier, pre-urban com- 
munity. It was not as homogeneous as we would have expected, 
even considering the ideal type. Second, social life appeared 
to be far more complex than would be indicated by the con- 
ceptual criteria used to define a folk society. Finally, the 
typologies in practice encourage contrasts— personal versus 
impersonal— rather than a focus on the processes of social 
change.^ ' 

(b) It was most interesting to find that the "better" 
families who had the greatest solidarity in pre-urban times werp 
the most adaptive to the changes in the community. They ap- 
peared to be the most socially resourceful in terms of socialized 
motivation, values, role performance, and social facilities, 
which may help account for the differences among classes as to 
the effects of social change on their way of life.'' 

(c) The data strongly encourage a theory relating value 
congruence and social change.' If the values of the affected 
group are at least somewhat congruent with the values of the 
value-sending or socializing group, then we would expect that 
the change to a new system would be easier and less conflictual. 
For example, the "be^er" group's values of hard work and mas- 
tering the environment were easily redefined into the achieve- 
ment values and motivations of an industrializing society. In 
contrast, the group with the least congruent values, the "sorrys" 
are the least altered by social change. The "get bys** appear to 

^ nfor example, Rnhcit Rwlfidd, "The Tnlk .So<ict\;' American Jouryml of 
Snchhiiy, 52 f|aniMr>. 1947), pp. 293-308. Gfxificy and Monica Wilvni. The 
Analy.sn of Social Cffanire, rCanibndgc: ( anibrulge l'ni\cisit\ rics.s. 19')4), pp. 
M3. 

'♦Smclser, op cit., pp. 3S-S5 

m am indebted to Dr. Harvey L. Smith for pointmg this nnt See, for exam- 
ple, Judith T. Shuval, "Enierghig Patterns of Ethnic Sliain in Isiael," Soda! 
Forces, 40 (Nfay, 1962V jip. 323-330; W. Lloyd Warner and Leo Siiole, The So(tal 
System of American .Jhnic Gwups, 111, (New Haven: Yale Inueisitx Press. 
1945) . p. 102. 
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be in the more anomic situation, due often to the lack of norms 
and values appropriate to change. 

Implications for the concept of stressor and the relation- 
ship between health and society. The originating concept of this 
research was that of stressor and its implications for studying 
the community in health relevant terms. The health relevance 
of the concept of stressors has been seen in terms of the link 
between stressors, the major problems of adaptation faced by 
the people of a society, and the potential for illness which is 
seen in terms of stress, a subjective response to the stressor (s) 
In this respect, the following implications appeared most im- 
portant in furthering the development of a concept of stress- 
ors: 

(a) The concept of stressor (s) is quite valuable empirical- 
ly in locating socially-defined "problems" in the way of life of a 
people. We related this concept to Thomas' concept of crisis, 
which is cognate with Smelser's concept of dissatisfactions. 
These dissatisfactions, or stressors, have been analyzed in terms 
of roles and social institutional resources, an approach that 
ensures a sociological rather than a social psychiatric lew 
of stressors. 

(b) The model of structural differentiation permits the 
investigator to analyze the social stressors and then relate them 
to the social symptoms of disturbance, although we have 
noted required changes in the present statement of the model 
Besides this, the model allows an examination of how 
disturbances can be handled within the existing system or per- 
haps solved through change. As a result, the concept of stressor 
can be linked to adaptive or maladaptive behavior under condi- 
tions of either equilibrium or change. 

(c) Because the concept of stressor provides a picture of 
some of the possible pressures on the individual patient the 
physician sees, we can now provide the physician in Blue 
Ridge with a series of clinically relevant questions to 
illuminate the stressor problems patients may be experien- 
cing. This is especially useful -.vhen the diagnosis involves func- 
tional factors. 

implications for health relevant community studies. A 
concern with the implications of this research for the concept 

10 Harvey L. SmiOi. Snnety and Health a AtnutUaiu Commumtw A Work 
ing Paper, (Chapel Hill Sotial Rcscauh Sation. Instmiie for RcHatth in 
Social Scieme. 1961), p. 6. 
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of stressors leads us further into a consideration of the implica- 
tions of the entire approach to health relevant community 
studies. Indeed, these two sections overlap. The following im- 
plications seem most important: 

(a) Several studies revealing that different sub-cultures 
have quite different incidences of mental disorders and other 
types of maladaptive behavior" require us to ask at least one 
question: What are the stressors in the way of life, from child 
rearing to the problem of old age, which would help account for 
the variations in pathological incidence by social class, socio- 
economic status, rural-urban, etc.? It is to this question that the 
Blue Ridge study makes some small contribution. 

We will consider only those other community oriented stu- 
dies which relate socio-cultural factors to the patterning of 
maladaptive behavior. As indicated, the research of the past has 
built convincing evidence that social pathology is not randomly 
distributed. Several recent projects have been devoted to com- 
munity setting studies which attempt to explain the patterned 
distributions of maladaptive behavior in terms of social and 
cultural variables. It should be pointed out here that all these 
studies appeared well after this one was initiated. 

In the Stirling County project^** which studied several com- 
munities from the viewpoint of social psychiatry, the authors 
indicated that problems of anomie and social disintegration 
were related to the varying incidence of psychiatric illness.''' 
Following the Hollingshead and Redlich study, which invest- 
igated the relationship between social class and mental ill- 
ness, Myers and Roberts ' became interested in studsring the 
effects of social class upon the development of mental illness. 

i:Sec' the most notable of iUvsC Rol)oi t K L. Fans and H. Warren Dunham. 
Mental Disorders in Vrhan Areas Repiinted. (New York: Hafncr Publislnng 
Co., lOtiO) , AiiRUst U. HollmRslicad and Frederlik C. Radluh, Social Clns^ and 
Mental Illness, (New \o\k- John \Vlle\ and Sms. 19r)8). Ix'o Srole. Thomas S 
Lanpier. Stanky T. Michael. Mai\in K Oplei. and Tliomas \. (. Rennie. 
fiAenta/ Health tn the Metropolis The Muitnwn Manhatten Study, 1. (New York* 
McCraW'lldl Book Co. 19f>20. Ann C. Manty. The So(i;d Frologv of Treated 
Functional Psvthiatrit disorders in F^istem Noiih (;iroliiia. (Unjuihlislied <lis« 
sertation. rnivrrsiiv of Noith (^irolina lO'iH); John A. ( lansen. Soctolo^x md the 
Field of Mental Health, Now York Rnsscll Saj^e Foundation. Ift'ifi), RoJ)ert K. 
Nfei!(m and Rohei t Nis!)rt. (.otntrmf)Ofaf\' Social Ptohletns, (New Yoik: Harcourr 
Brace and World, 1961). 

i«.\lexandci KeiRhion. M\ Xaffie is legion, (New York: Bjsi( Books. 19^)9). 

i«Hughes, et al op. cit., pp. 392-133. 

2fJeronu» K Wscis and Ik'itram H Robeits. Famil\ and (,fa\s Dynamiis in 
Mental Illness, (New Yoik' John Wilc> and Son.s. }9r»9) , pp. 
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Their conclusions suggest as hypotheses for further research 
that social mobility is strongly associated with the develop- 
ment of mental illness in class III, but not in class V; that in 
class V adverse economic conditions and community isolation 
permeated their lives; that class III socialized its children to be 
respectable and successful, whereas in class V parents paid 
little attention to patients and family life was disorganized; 
that class III parents provided suitable models for identifica- 
tion, except for their adolescent children; whereas in class V 
few patients had suitable models; that threats to social, econ- 
omic and physical security were stronger in class V than in 
class III; lower class patients felt rejected and exploited; that 
3lass III patients appeared more sensitive to internal threats, 
sjch as conflict, fear and guilt. Thus, each class faced different 
stressor problems, which may help account for the different 
patterning of mental disorders. 

Finally, Miller and Swanson's ' study of Inner Conflict and 
Defense is relevant to consider. They examine how different 
child rearing practices m a community dispose children to 
learn different ways of expressing conflict. They found that 
social class is significantly related to expressive styles. It would 
seem then that in order to understand both different symptom 
patterns as well as varying incidences of maladaptive behavior 
by class, we need to know how different child rearing practices 
give rise to particular methods of resolving conflict. Miller and 
Swanson's study contributes significantly to this end, a necess- 
ary aspect of a community approach to socio-cultural risk 
factors. 

The Blue Ridge study complements the foregoing studies 
because it has contributed to the types of stressors studied in 
the social system, for example: role complementarity dilemmas 
between husband and wife in a changing occupational system, 
family solidarity difficulties in families undergoing structural 
change, family status and mobility changes, educational pro- 
blems in an urbanizing society, generational conflicts in a 
transitional society, job threats of the work situation within 
a changing occupational system, and the problem of religious 
conflict and religious worth in a changing religious system. 



-^Daniel Miller and F. SuMnson. Itmn ('o)fHirt and Drf^vne, (New York- 
Henr> Holt ami , \\m) , pp 
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In particular, we have related a wide range of adaptive pro- 
blems to the way in which different sub-cultures made differ- 
ent adaptations to these stressors. Also, although utilizing a 
social change theory which the other indicated studies do not 
develop, this study provides some data for points of compari- 
son to the second volume of the Stirling County Study, People 
of Cove and Woodlots.- The major point of cross-cultural focus 
would be in terms of comparing the different stressor problems 
in five communities. 

We must also point out how the Blue Ridge study differs 
from other related works. First, this study examines the differ- 
ent phases of adaptation, from the stressor problem to structur- 
al reorganization, as listed in the seven steps in the model of 
structural differentiation. As a result, it is possible to relate 
social system disturbances to various types of symptoms of 
disturbance, or to attempt to solve the problem in the existing 
system, or through structural reorganization. None of the 
cited studies deals with such processes. 

Second, as we examine the different phases of social sys- 
tem change, we can study the varying ways in which different 
sub-cultural groups respond to the problems of adaptation. 
This was seen clearly in the three social classes of Blue Ridge, 
where urban influences have created common problems, as well 
as some different problems, for the different sub-cultures. These 
sub-cultures — the "betters," the "get bys," and the "sorrys" — 
have exhibited quite different adaptations to these problems. 

Third, none of the other cited studies was explicitly tied 
to a sociological theory of social change, namely structural 
differentiation, within which to study the problems of adapta- 
tion of social change and the different responses to these stress- 
ors, 

Fourth, with a focus on the changing key social structures, 
it was possible to study the different problems in each and the 
different responses within each institution. And as not all so- 
cial structures change at the same rate, it was possible to high- 
light the different involvement of each of the key social struc- 
tures in the processes of change. To the best of our knowledge, 
this has not been duplicated elsewhere. 

Fifth, and finally, this study dealt with the cultural phras- 
ing of the problems of change as defined within the different 

--Hughes, et al., op cit., pp. 155-243. 
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social structures and different sub-cultural groups of Blue 
Ridge. In this respect, our study approaches W. I. Thomas' 
point that it is highly desirable to study social life with 
concepts that mirror social reality in both the objective and 
subjective sense.'* By focusing on culturally defined stressor 
problems, we have attempted to mirror social reality. As a result, 
the stressor problems studied should have greater relevance to 
understanding the particular experience of the people in this 
community. 

(b) In terms of our originating problem, we must classify 
the different social classes in terms of populations at "risk" to 
different stressors. Just as germs in the environment may put 
the individual or group at risk of infection, stressors are pro- 
blems of adaptation which may put the individual or group at 
risk of stress responses. 

In general terms, the "better" class families appear to be 
least at "risk" to the stressor problems of social change. They 
appear to be the least socially "disturbed" and the most ad- 
vanced in the process of developing new means to deal with 
the problems created by social change. To this general state- 
ment, we would add three important exceptions. For the 
"better" class women, the "who wears the britches'* problem 
is quite important as a potential source of "pressure." These 
families are also trying to cope with the generational conflic- 
tual issue of the aged, who see themselves as having been "put 
on the shelf." Finally, among the high school age group in this 
class, the problems of "what am I going to be?" and "what can 
I do around here?" are serious concerns. These are largely un- 
resolved social dissatisfactions, culturally phrased and defined 
within the sub-culture of the "better" families. 

In comparison to the "better" class families, the "get by" 
families are less well adapted to the stressor problems of social 
chaiige, and hence more at "risk" to the potential stress pro- 
blems they may create, with possible consequences of function- 
al illness or deviant behavior. Along every structural focus, 
they face important stressor problems, as, for example, in soc- 
ial dissatisfactions over family solidarity and role uncertainties, 
intergenerational conflicts, "job scared" threats at work, edu- 
cational defects which limit occupational mobility and life 

**Edward Volkan. Social lirhaviot and Personalhw Coutributums of II* / 
Thoffias to Theory and Sodal Heseatch. iScw YoiK: Sotial Sticiuc Roseau h 
Council. 1951). p. 5 
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chances, status uncertainty, and a great deal of conflict over 
religious beliefs. The "get by" group has progressed little to- 
ward developing new institutional solutions, while often not 
utilizing older institutional solutions. This places them in the 
m( \* transitional phase of any of the three social classes in the 
community. Rather than solving problems, they have been on 
the receiving end of social change. Consequently, as a result 
of many unresolved problems, we would expect this group to be 
more at "risk" to the stressor problems in the community 
than the "better" class. 

"Sorry" class families reflect different patterns of adapta- 
tion. This insulated group represents an almost archaic cul- 
ture, the most distant from changes, living by older methods 
of subsistence agriculture, occasional jobs, and usually devoted 
to almost atomistic values of independence. Their low level 
of education, indifference to urban values and change itself, 
and low level of occupational skill have meant restricted life 
chances. In a sense, this group has been by-passed, yet acutely 
aware of their very low socio-economic status. Their stressor 
problems thus include a long history of marginal living, as well 
as contemporary pressures of change. Here were found disor- 
ganized family life, little education and children who leave 
school as soon as possible, few stable jobs, very low social status, 
and an unsure definition of religious salvation. So we see a 
group who live at "risk" to many stressor problems, most of 
which are old difficulties, as a rule, utilizing older solutions and 
responding to present pressures by seeking comfort in a revita- 
lized fundamentalism of the past. 

(c) If we are to gain a more systematic knowledge of the 
relationship between mental disorders, maladaptive behavior 
and society, a knowledge of the stressor problems is not 
enough. At least two other aspects of this problem need furth- 
er specification. The mechanisms of social control require 
elaboration and inclusion in such a theory. Next, the various 
modes of adaptation which are structurally possible and per- 
missible within a given social system require elaboration.'* For 
example, faced with considerable stressor problems, some peo- 
ple resolve the threats or conflicts, others are adversely af- 
fected. Why? If a group is subjected to considerable sources of 
stress, mechanisms of social control may check the expression 
of deviant behavior. Or if the experienced stress is expressed. 
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there may be alternative modes of expressive behavior, e.g., 
psychosomatic illness, hysterical paralysis, social protest move- 
ments, etc., which may vary in number and possibility of ex- 
pression. 

In order to further our understanding of the different 
patterning of maladaptive as well as adaptive behavior, our 
theory should account for the stressors, the social mechanisms 
of controlling deviant tendencies, and the available and social- 
ly'' permissible modes of adaptation.- • For example, what may 
give rise to obesity in one culture may be expressed as alcohol- 
ism in another, or ritually controlled behavior in another, a 
psychoneurosis in still another culture. 

Implications for further research. The following sugges- 
tions for future research are offered: 

(a) It would be most desirable to replicate in Blue 
Ridge the study by Srole, et al.. Mental Health in the 
Metropolis,^' to provide an epidemiological assessment of the 
actual prevalence of mental disorders in the community. We 
would also add other types of maladaptive behavior, e.g., crime. 
Through the analysis of this type of data, along with ou*- exist- 
ing knowledge of the community, it should be possible to ex- 
pand even further our inquiry into the social stressors, which 
would help explain the patterning of maladaptive behavior. 

(b) In keeping with (a), it would be most valuable to do 
a comparative study of "well" and "sick" families, as defined 
by the extent of social and medical health. We would want to 
inquire into the familial matrix of stressors and the disting- 
uishing family variables which might account for the different 
adaptations. This approach encourages us to look at the fam- 
ily matrix in order to understand the individual patient's 
adaptations as well as the entire family equilibrium, or dis- 
equilibrium. 

(c) Further inquiry needs to be made into the crises and 
problem solving provided within the religious life of the com- 
munity. As Srole,-' et al. have pointed out, we know very little 
about religious factors in the distribution of mental illness. 

2*Talco»t Paiwns. Thr KoHal S\stew. (Glencoc: The Free Press. lOM). pp 
283-525: Robert K Nknioti Sana! Theo)\ and Snnnl Strmturr Scitnid (-(titicHi 
(Glcncoc- The Tree Pr(^s 19'»7).pp HMOl 

2 Fot example, see TiaiKis C. Mathgan, "Role S,Hisf,icttons ;m<l length ol 
Life in a Closed Population. * Avieucan Joniual of Sociology, 68 {M.i\ im 
(HO'649. " 

««Srole. r/ nl., np ri( . pp 26 65 



(d) The socialization process that has to do with the 
problems of authority and independence appears to be especial- 
ly important in understanding male behavior in this commun- 
ity. It requires study. 

(e) Based on Dr. Ida Harper Simpson's analysis'^ of the 
early field report, Harvey L. Smith has developed the following 
problems as possible foci for further study: 

Patterns and problems of the development of a new 
Community as people move toward the new roads 
from isolated coves and settlements. 

Population changes, especially age-sex patterning: 
causes and effects. 

Patterns of socialization within families (both nuclear 
and extended) especially as these are affected by 
changing social roles of men and women in the local 
society. 

Varying conceptions of "honesty*' among different 
coves and settlements as these are associated with the 
presence or absence of economic possessions of value. 

The social functions of negatively sanctioned behavior, 
such as prostitution, the making of whiskey, etc. 

Patterns and problems of inter-generational relation- 
ships. 

Comparison of relational patterns in nuclear and ex- 
tended families, i.e., the structure of dependence- 
independence; generational directives for child care; 
the role of the absent working mother or of the mi- 
grant-laborer father; mutual helping patterns; neigh- 
boring and visiting. 

Strains between kinship lies and the developing social 
differentiation. 

Relations between familial working patterns and fam- 
ily organization (migratory laborer, working mother, 
split shifts, locus of work: farm or mill). 

Changing male and female occupational roles as re- 
lated to cultural values of dominance and dependence. 

Social mobility: avenues and techniques; newly ac- 
quired patterns of behavior and their sources; models 

^Mda Harper Simpson, "Inu-rini Report on Eight Weeks of Anthropologital 
Field Work in a iNorth Carolina Mountain C-omnninit>. 1954/* (Unpiibljslicd manu- 
script. Social Research Section, rnivcrsity of North Carolinaj 1955) . 
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for change and modes of emulation; value conflicts 
and inter-generational conflicts in social mobility. 

Courtship patterns and problems: availability of 
partners and the problem of "cousins;" comparison 
of in- and out-marriages. 

Social change: sources of new aspirations and areas 
of changing values; channels of influence; roles of mili- 
tary service, mass media, work, etc. 

Work: relationships between cultural values, motiva- 
tions for work, and the setting of work (farm or mill) ; 
age-graded and sex-related differences; relations a- 
mong education, social technical skills and work oppor- 
tunities; innovations from the world of work. 

Relations between developing occupational variety 
and community social differentiation and stratifica- 
tion. 

Migratory work: resultant of limited local opportuni- 
ties of any sort, or of identification with special occupa- 
tion modes? 

The development of commercial from subsistence farm- 
ing: who is involved, how, with what effect? 

What are the emerging needs of the new integrating 
institutions (i.e., the consolidated school) that differ 
from the needs of the component settlements (i.e., the 
recreational needs of youth)? 

Strains between parental attitudes in different settle- 
ments and the values inculcated at school by teachers 
and peers; conflicts of directives. 

The school as "urbanizing" and "secularizing** in- 
fluence: agents and processes. 

Strains at school resulting from the integration of the 
diverse coves and settlements within one institution. 

"Nativistic** reaction to pressure for change; areas and 
institutions (i.e., the undamentalist churches and 
urban forms of recreatim.) 

This study has focused on the problem of how to study the 
community in a manner relevant to understanding adaptive 
success or failure and social development. A model for the 
study of this problem has been advanced, utilized, and further 
developed. The model permitted us to examine a series of relat- 



aoSmith. op. rit.. pp. 25-25. 
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ed problems: the stressors, the disturbances in the social sys- 
tem* the symptoms of disturbance; the ways in which the 
system attempted to handle and correct the disturbance using 
existing resources, values, and technique; and finally the ways 
in which the system was changed to correct the sources of 
disturbance and create new ways of doing things. Thus, the 
model of structural differentiation can be used to study 
the changing equilibrium of a social system. This changing 
equilibrium sets the terms of human social adaptation which 
providp the setting for health and illness. With this focus, the 
study of individual health and social system balance may be 
seen to coincide. 
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Appendix A 



REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

I concur with the editorial advice to place the usual detail- 
ed review of literature in an appendix. In this way, the main 
point of this study is not sidetracked by an extensive review of 
relevant but not essential preliminaries. Scholarship is not 
lost; clarity and utility are served. 

The relevant literature' is discussed with several important 
goals in mind. First, the different concepts used to focus on the 
stressor problems of a changing social system are reviewed. 
Second, the supporting literature for these conceptual points 
is cited. Third, as the literature is reviewed, a critique is made 
in terms of the extent to which past work permits us to deal 
with how structural differentiation arises to attempt to solve 
the crises created by major social change. The latter is the 
theoretical problem of this research. 

We are examining the literature from a particular point 
of view, so it is necessary to outline briefly the model of struc- 
tural differentiation, which is our theoretical perspective for 
the problem of the research. 

A model of structural differentiation, as formulated by 
Smelser,- deals with the way a social system is reorganized or 
restructured to solve disturbing dissatisfactions with roles and 
resources throug'i changes in the system, a process of develop- 
ing new equilibrium. This type of change is especially character- 
istic of growing and developing social systems. Change is consi- 
dered as a definite process. The key points of this model can be 
summarized as follows: a system is confronted with goal dis- 
satisfactions created by changes, accompanied by the prospect 
of correcting this problem; symptoms of these dissatisfactions 

iThere are. of course, reviews of \hv i^rneral problem of change: see Wilbur 
Nfoore. Social Change, (Englewo<Ml (Jiffs. rrcnnoe-Hall. 1%3). Tor a recent 
review of social change and health. M-e John Cnssel. •'Social Change and Health.** 
(Unpublished paper, nqwrtmeni of I-.pideiniolog)'. University of Norih Carolina. 
1970). Another excellent leview fioni a liealih consequences peispective is by John 
Casseh Ralph Patrick, David Jenkins. "F.pideiniological Analysis of the He.dUi 
Implications of Clulttire ( hangc." Aviififs of Uir Sew York Academy of Snnicr, 84 
^December 8, 1960), pp. 919 938. 

'•'Neil J. SnielstT Snnaf Change tti the hidustital Hcvoluiion, f( hicngo: Utii- 
vcrsiiy of Chicago Press, 1959), pp 7-17. 
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may arise and may be controlled by the existing system; but 
over time new ways of doing things, specific proposals to inno- 
vate, develop, and help solve the dissatisfaction through struc- 
tural reorganization. The intent of Smelser's model is to han- 
dle social change as a process over time through seven analytic 
steps. In our review, we are concerned with the way past 
research relates to this recent departure point in the study of 
social change. 

Past Research 

In past research, Durkheim's Suicide represents an early 
and enduring contribution. Specifally, his concept of anomie 
was used to deal analytically with the strains created by changes 
in the social structure. Anomic suicide, as a type, arises from 
a social structure characterized by its "normlessness." The 
concept of anomie, as a source of strain, has had several im- 
portant theoretical consequences. Merton, for example, has 
further encouraged a theory of anomie and expanded the con- 
cept to handle types of adaptation to the strains generated by 
anomie.^ As will be discussed subsequently, much of the per- 
spective of social disorganization has been influenced by Durk- 
heim's theoretical concern with the control of norms over con- 
forming or deviant behavior. As for current generalizations, 
it would seem that at least one hypothesis is relevant: that 
with rapid or major social change, anomie may arise as a struc- 
tural problem. Here we find that current research is lacking 
on the way in which the system changes in order to attempt to 
solve the problem of anomie through structural differentiation, 
that is, finding a solution to the anomie problem through 
structural reorganization. 

'Emilc DuiklKiin, Suindr, (C.Icmhoc: The Tree Press, , p 2^)2 

■♦Rnlxrrl K Mf'Uf>n. Snanl Theoi\ and Sncial Strurture. First rcvlscc! edition. 
(GlcriM)^: The Frrt- I'loss, 1957). pp I.')1I94; sec als«. Marsiiall II. ( linanl. 
Anomie atid Deviant lU hmnnr, (New Yc^rk. 'I he Free Presn, 1964). 

'Durk' eini, of), (tt , pp yU' ^")-!, .\ncJrcW F Henry am! jamrs F. Sliort. 
Suicide and Hnvuddr, ((,ltnff»t" The Free Piess. 10.') I), p. 73, Taltott Parsons, 
The Sndal Systtm, (Glcnroe Ihv Firo Vmss. W\) , pp. 297-325. csp. p. 323; 
George Homans. The Hnnuin (itoup, (New York: Hanourt Brace, 1950). pp. 
334-S68; Merton. of), cil., pp. 131 -194; Robert E. K. Faris, Social Disorgamzatiou, 
(New York. HaiiKM Hrothcis, 1018), pp. 20 39; Alexander I.eighcon. M\ Name is 
Legion, (New Yoik* Basic Bcxiks. I ')(>(») . pp. ^OS-^fjl: .\lbert K. (4>hen. 'The 
Study of Social Oisoig.ini/aiinn antl Deviani Be havior.** Sonolof^y Today, cd. Hobcri 
K. McHon. Leonard Broom, and Leonard S. Cott/cll. (New York: Basic Book^. 
1959), pp. 461-484; MalK'l A. Flliott and Fiaiucs Mrrrill, Social Disorganizniion, 
(New York: Harper BroMiers. 1*131). p. 20 
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Redfield, building on the work of Durkheim, Maine, and 
Toennies, was interested in the change from folk to urban 
commimity structures and adjustments. Redfield was quite 
interested in the very nature of the process of urbaniza- 
tion. He was also interested in types of socio-cultural 
organization such as primitive, folk, or urban. Redfield's major 
concerns were at least two in number. First, he was using 
a typological approach to do research which would reveal dif- 
ferent types of communities;* Second, he was particularly con- 
cerned with the impact of urbanization on folk cultures. He saw 
the folk as an integrated, small persona", community. The pro- 
cess of urbanization created urban charaxrtenstics in their way 
of life, such as impersonality. Urbaniz-ition also posed several 
stressor problems such as social disorganization, secularization, 
and social isolation.' Although Redfield's work, or the work 
done in his spirit, represents a valuable contribution, it seems 
to deal with the problem of change as a series of points in 
time. The folk-urban approach seems to encourage flat com- 
parisons, for example, personal vs. impersonal. But this ap- 
proach does not allow us to examine how strains arise, and 
how attempts to solve the problems created by change come 
about through changes to a new social system. 

We can go on to other studies either in terms of specific 
works or in terms of specific points of view. We will do both. 
In terms of specific studies of the stressors of social change, for 
example, Halloweir pointed out that value dilemmas or con- 
flicts were created by change with personal disorganization 
and apathy as types of responses to the strains. The problem of 
role conflicts, for example, as a result of change, is described 
in a study of the Spindlers.'' The Wilsons refer to the conflicts 
generated by change in terms of radical oppositions. Brennan, 
Cooney, and Pollins" have referred to the status changes as a 

•Robert Redfield. foJk (,uUutfs nf Yucatan, (Chicago: Univmit) of Chicago 
(January. Id47). p. 293. 

•Robert Rcrfficld. Folk Cultures of Yucalau, Chicago: University of Chicago 
Pres!^ IWl).pp. 16-18. 

«A. Irving Hallowclt, "Values. Xcculturation. and Mental Health." Amrrtran 
foumal of Orthops\chiatY%, 20 (October. 1%0) , pp. 732-74S. 

♦♦Ixjuise and (Horge Spindlcr. "Male and Female Adaptation in Culture 
Change." Ameitcan Anthropologist, 60 (April. 1958). pp. 217-233. 

'^Godfrey and Monica Wilsor. The Analysts of Social Chanffe, (Cambridge: 
Cambridge Uni\rrsU\ Piess. 1954) . p 43. 

«iT. Urennan. E \V C fH>ney. and H. Pollins. Social Change in South-West Wales, 
(lx>ndon. Waffs and (^uiipanx pp. 3-8 
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stressor problem for . daptation in a changing part of Britain. 
In such studies, one again encounters the deficit of a scheme 
with which to analyze the sUessors created by change and the 
steps taken to resolve the difficulties through restructuring 
of the system. A look at the reviews of the study of change will 
lead us to the same conclusion. 

From the point of view of acculturatioxi studies, for in- 
stance, Gillin'= points out that onp consequence of accultura- 
tion is the creation of confusion and instability brought about 
by conflicts in values and roles. As a result social and cultural 
disorganization, random behavior, apathy, and withdrawal 
have been sor ^ of the observed symptoms. To be sure, reor- 
ganization is another possibility. If we take the perspective of 
culture change, as summarized by Keesing^' we find that cul- 
ture change can create dysonomia in terms of a sense of loss of 
the previous cultural rationale, with resulting tension and in- 
security, anxiety, emotional upheaval, etc. If we took a social 
change view, as a summary Boskoff* points out the dilemmas 
value conflicts, crises, blockage of need patterns, role conflicts, 
and personal tensions created by social change. 

It is very apparent that social change creates many differ- 
ent types of stressors, whether taking individual studies or the 
more recent summaries of research as an organizing focus. The 
major problem remains, however, in finding a model of struc- 
tural differentiation which allows us to proceed from the pro- 
blems created by change to a view of how reorganization takes 
place to solve these problems in growing and /or expanding 
systems. Other past theoretical departures will sho'v, further- 
more, that this is a continuing problem. 

Another departure point not covered in the foregoing is 
that of the anxiety-inducing anxiety-reducing theor>. Mar- 



i2John Gilltn. The Ways of Man, (New York: D. Apple ton Century Co., 
1948) p. 561 See also Bernard | Seigcl, rd . AcculturaticJi, (.Stanford: Stanford 
University Press. 1955). pp. 5*15; Ralph Beals. "Accnltniation." Anthropology 
Today, ed„ Alfred L. Kroebcr. (Chicago: University (»f Chicago Press. 1953), pp. 
621-63'). ^ , 

i<F. M. Kccsing, Culture Change, (Stanford* Stanford University Press, 1952). 

pp. 69-94. 

^♦Alvin Boskoii. "Social Change,*' Modem Sociologicaf Theoiy, ed. Howard 

Becker and Ah in Boskoff. (Ntw York: Tlic Dryden Press. 1957), pp. 269-302. 

See also William B Ogbuiii. Social Change, (Chicago University of Chicago 
Press, 1929) . pp. 200-268. 
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gaiet Mead' and Simmons and Wolff hypothesize that in the 
case of socio-cultural change, patterns such as rituals, beliefs, 
ceremonials, used to reduce tensions or anxiety are lost. Social 
constraints and supports are lost in the change process. Also, 
every culture has sources of tension or anxiety, but it also ha^* 
means of coping with them. This equilibrium is upset by the 
changes. This then leads one to the examination of the roles 
which allow for socially approved expressions of frustration or 
anxiety Theoretically, frustration-aggression theory seems to 
be involved here. Sources of frustration can be displaced or 
sublimated in approved and non-destructive ways. But they can 
also be expressed in anti-social behavior or on the self. Also, the 
assumption is made that frustrations lead to aggression. But 
this approach poses a problem. It focuses on some of the 
sources of disturbances. It relates aggressive behavior to these 
disturbances. But it does not seem to allow us to deal with the 
way a system can be reorganized to eliminate the sources of 
frustration which lead to aggressive behavior of any type. 

The social mobility approach provides study of another 
type of stressor. Social mobility, the change in social status, is 
held to be a source of strain. The confrontation with learning 
and adapting to a new subculture is assumed to be an adaptive 
difficulty. It is not certain whether downward mobility creates 
the same problems as upward mobility.''^ Again, this point of 
view does not deal with the structural process of attempting to 
resolve the strains. 

We are especially concerned with the culturally defined 
sources of stressors. W. I. Thomas was interested in analyzing 
social life as it appears in the experience of the people who live 
it." In this way, one can grasp an understanding of experience 

^'^Margarn Mcjd, "'flu' (oincpi of ( nhtnc atul ihv luisoin.iiK \pj>Hi.i( h". 
Personal Chnrarfcr ntni ( ulhtxil \tthtii. nJ Douglas Hann^ (SMacusc Mracusc 
University Tress), pp. ."Hfi ^SS. 

^Hjco W .Suninoiis and Haiold (» Wolff. Sortnl Sridin tnid Medidne, {Kcw 
York: Russell Sage rouiulation. pp 3^t-97 

'"John Dollaul. vi nl . h) u\tntitn}i . '\<^<^rrs\U)U , (New Haxen: Vale Uni- 
versity Prcw, 1939) . p. 1 

''^Reinhard Ucndix and Soinoin I ipsct, Sndai Molttlit\ tu Industrial Society, 
{IWikcIn, rnivnsitN ol (alifoinia Pivss), pp 2'>l-2")4: \ugust B. Hollingshead 
and hc(leii(k (' Rctlluk Sotiai (law and Mrvtal Illness, (New York: John 
\Vdc\. if)*-)?)) . p. 11: \ U l!('llMit»>li('ad K I Ihs and I* Kiiln. * (Sodal Mohility 
and Mental Illness." AiiKindu Sonolm'jml Ixcvini'. 10 (October. H)^) , pp yyl-HSi. 

'fF.d\\aid \olkait Stnml lu hnvio) nid I*<}son<iht\ (,otil nhultons o( \\\ /. 
Thnnids lo Vhvn)\ and Ixtutndi <\v\s \oik Social S<HMue Rcscauh Council 
1951). p 5 
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in order to understand behavior. When there is a disruption 
of habits, when situations are altered, when the group is un- 
prepared for new experience, when new stimuli demand atten- 
tion, then the phenomena assume the aspect of a crisis.^ A 
crisis is a threat, a challenge, a strain on the attention, a call to 
new action/' ' The process of a call to new action, to new 
roles, is one of our major research concerns. 

The concept of crisis leads to a consideration of the area 
of social disorganization. Turning to a classic, Thomas and 
Znaniecki, in The Polish Peasant,-- were interested in the social 
pathology which derived from the peasants* shift in socio-cul- 
tural environment. Briefly put, crises arise from gross or rapid 
changes in habit and relationship. Consequently, social dis- 
organization takes place, by which they mean the decrease of 
influence of existing social rules upon the individual members 
of the group. As a result, family and personal disorganization 
may follow, which would be empirically seen in conflict, ill- 
ness, deviant behavior and so on. These then are the major 
concepts by which Thomas and Znaniecki account for deviant 
behavior as it derives from socio-cultural change. Indeed, in 
very capsulated form, this should serve as a brief statement 
of their theory. 

The crisis point of view as a source of stressors is also found 
in a paper by Gillin and Nicholson who point out that for the 
normal individual in any society, the hazards of life are phrased 
for him in his culture. Every culture can be seen as a system 
which deals with threats and defenses against them. ''A threat 
is any circumstance or object which a given culture defines as 
potentially punishing, i.e., as capable of inflicting pain, frustra- 
tion of goal satisfactions and rewards.**- These threats to goals 
and values are defined in a people*s way of thinking.-^ Con- 
sequently, the concept of threat is a conceptual tool to isolate 
stressors. In our field of interest, they would be the threats 
arising from change. 

^IbiZTp. 12. 
^Ibid. 

22 W. 1. Thomas am! Tlorian Znaniecki. The Polish Peasant, II. (New York' 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1927), p ll"l. For recent summaries of this approach, vee Reecc 
McGee. Social Disorganization in America, (San Francisco: Chandler Publishing 
Co.. 1962): Albert K Cx)heu. 'The Study of Social Disorganization and Deviant 
Behavior." Sociology Today, op. cit., pp. 461 '484. 

2'^John Gillin and George Nicholson. "The Security Functions of Cultural 
S>stem," Social Forces, 30 (December. 1953), p. 179. 

^*Ibid. 
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One way of putting it would be in terms of the change 
crises which are defined as threats by the people of the culture. 
Keesing^" used the concept of threats, for example, to deal with 
and reflect the problems of change. Other work done using the 
concepts of crisis and threats to deal with the life pro- 
blems of change has been by Leighton,-** Gillin,- and Thomp- 
son.-* They use the concept of crisis or threats to deal with the 
adaptive problems in the culture, in terms of the cultural 
phrasing of these threats. The assumption is that many of these 
culturally phrased stressors may be personally experienced as 
stressful. ITie literature from psychosomatic medicine-*" and dis- 
aster studies support the position that stressors may create 
stress situations. Indeed, Margaret Mead hypothesizes that 
the threats within a culture increase with change/^ Again, 
the foregoing work does not seem to allow us to examine how 
the crises created are handled through attempts to solve them 
by structural rearrangements. ■ 

Present Research 

Research on the stressors of social change has been 
reviewed. Several observations seem possible at this time. First, 
we have found little guidance to deal theoretically with the 
way major stiains are solved through attempts at structural 
reorganization over time. Second, it seems that the concept of 
social cr'ois is valuable as a way of looking at cultural definitions 
of the ijtrains in a changing social system. The concept of crisis 
is a link to culture, society, and personality. 

There does, however, seem to be a very recent major work 
which allows us to deal with our theoretical problem. Neil 



zr.Kccsing, of) rit., pp. 69-94. 

2«Alcxandcr H. and Dorothea C. Lcighlon. Cregorio, The liatid Trembler, 
(Cambridge: PcalKKl> Museum of AnuTKan KUinology. 1W9) . pp. 31-39: .\kxan. 
der and Doroihca C. lx:ighton. "S<mic 1 \p« of Uneasiness and Fear in a Navajo 
Indian Communil>.** American Authrnfwhfrtst, 33 (AprU-June. \942), pp 194-209. 

2 7 John Gtilin. The Culture of Security in San Carlos, (New Orleans. Middle 
•Xmcrtcan Research Institute, 1951). pp. 14. 

sf'Laura Thompson. Culture in Cnsis, (New York: Harper, IQ'iO). p. 1 

-•'Simmons and Wolff, o/j. n/.. pp. 34-97. 

w'Chailes VV. Kogclinan. ••|>j.sa!)lrr and Aftcrmaih." Social Fortes, 38 (D«cm- 
ber. 1958). pp. 129-135; Harry E. Moore and H. J. Fricdsani. "Rei>oried l-inoiional 
Stress FollowniR a l)isa.sUi. Social forces, 38 (Dccxjinher, 1958). pp 13V 139 

^iMaiRaroi Mead, ojy cii., pp. 518-538. 

/.. Vogi, *()n du- Conccpu of Shudinc and l*rcHcss in ( ullitial \n- 
lhropolog>." Amcnfavi Authiopologisi, 62 (Fcbruai>. I960), p. 28: lalcoU Parsons, 
The Social Swlem, Kik-iiuic The l-ree I'ress. 1951). p. 486 
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Smelser's Social Change in the Industrial Revolution uses a 
model of structural differentiation to deal with the way impor- 
tant changes create dissatisfactions which can result in major 
corrective changes in that structure. It is interesting that 
Durkheim's The Division of Labor in Society^^ is an outline 
model of structural differentiation, whose full implications as a 
theory of change process have only recently been elaborated in 
recent works by Smelser, Parsons and Smelser, Schnore, and 
Parsons. "* Also. Smelser's model permits us to deal with Thomas* 
concept of crisis and Smith's concept of stressors. 

Smelser's model ' sets out to deal sequentially with the 
changes which result in major structural reorganization, as 
indicated at the beginning of the chapter. It must be emphasized 
that this is but one aspect of social change. Smelser starts with 
the dissatisfactions (Thomas' crisis) created by change and 
deals with the steps in structural differentiation that arises, over 
time, with attempts to solve the problem through new ways of 
doing things. 

It may be appropriate at this time to point out that our 
application of Smelser's theory is unique. He dealt with tne im- 
pact of major economic and social changes in the social struc- 
ture. In the earlier book by Parsons and Smelser, they dealt with 
economic differentiation.'* We are concerned, on the other hand, 
with the impact of major economic and social changes on the 
major social structures of a community. At the time of the 
research. 1957-59, this community was very much in a transi- 
tional status. The crises and adaptations of this period are 
highlighted. 



^ ^Smelser. of> rU , pp 1-40 // clear that Stn^hrr's Conrrpi of disiati\f actions 
rovers a variety of stressors. 

'*EmiJ« Durkhcim, Thr Division of l.ahor in Society, reprinted (rilcnaic: 
The Free Prcsa, 1947). 

''•Smelser. op. cit., pp. l-4!>. 

Parsons and Neil J. SmcKcr. F.fonotny and Society^ (GkMHOC, The 
Free Press. 1956). pp 270-27! Much of Smclscr's mo<lel as employed in Social 
Change in the Industrial Revolution i$ worked out in this work. 

'•Leo F. Schnore. ".S<Kial Moq>holog\ and Huiiun Erolog>." American 
Journal of Sociolof^y. O.S (May. I*ri8), pp 620 034. This '\s an excellent critique of 
the great value of Durkheim's nuKlcl of structual differentiation. 

<»«Talcott ParRons. "Some (x)n«ndei;aions on 'he Thccnv of Soci;il CJiangc.*' 
Rural Sociology, 26 (SepicinIxT, 1961). pp. 219-229. 

s^Smeiscr, op cit„ pp. 15-16. 

*«Par.sons and Sniclscr. op. cit., pp. 270-271 
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Appendix B 



RECIPROCITY AND THE ROLE OF THE PARTICIPANT 
OBSERVER IN AN APPALACHIAN COMMUNITY 

The Research Setting 

My purpose is to specify certain problems of participant 
observation that arose during a study of structural differentia- 
tion in a once isolated but now urbanizing community in the 
Appalachian mountains.* Although Benjamin Paul points out: 
"There is no prescription for finding the correct entree into a 
community we wish to comment on what turned out to be 
appropriate entree devices in one Appalachian com- 
munity — an area of current socio-economic development in- 
terest. These observations may be of use to others doing com- 
munity development work in Appalachia and elsewhere. 

The Role of the Participant Observer' 

In establishing a research role in which participants ob- 
servation is the major means of securing data, the problem of 
establishing a norm of reciprocity is crucial. Consequently, I 
was faced with this question: what mechanisms are appropriate 
for establishing a norm of reciprocity that will make future in- 
teractions effective? This section will deal, therefore, with the 
structural mechanisms that proved useful to "start" a norm of 
reciprocity in this particular setting. 

iBcrton H. Kaplan, Social Change, Adaptive P ohlems and Health in tt Moun- 
tain Community, rChapel Hill. University of North Carolina. unpubli<;hc(I disserta- 
tion, 1962) . 

^Benjamin I). Paul, interview Techniqiu-s in Field Rjclationships. * Anthro- 
pology Today, edited Uy A. L. Kiocl>cr. (Chuago* lljiiversity of ( liicaRo Press, 
195S) . p. 450. 

3For a sample of this diverse literature, see such classic statements on tlie 
role of the participant observer as W L. Warner and P. S. I.unt. The Social Life 
of a M(fdern Communttw (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1941). pp 38-75, 
William F. Whyte, Street Comer Society, (Chicago: University of <:hicago Press, 
1943), 2nd edition, p 279, Bronislaw Malinowski, The Arf^onauts of the Western 
Pacific, (London: Routlcdge. 19S2). pp. 5-25; Florence Kluckholm. "The Parti- 
cipant Observer Technique in Small Cxjmmunitics.'* American Journal of Sociology, 
44 (1940), pp. 331-545; John W- Bennett, "The Stmly of Cultures: \ Survey of 
Technique an<l Mrih<Mlology in Field Work," American Socioloptral Review, 15 
(1940), pp 672-689; CK:iald G. Berreman, Behind Many Masks, Monograph No 4. 
(Ithaca: The Societv foi \pplie<l .\nthropology, 1962). 
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Gouldner's statement on the norm of reciprocity provides 
a departure point for the present analysis:' . . norm of recipro- 
city in its universal form, makes two interrelated, minimal 
demands: 

(1) people should help those who help them; 

(2) people should not injure those who help them." 
He goes on to show that norm of reciprocity has at least two 
distinct social functions as a group stabilizer, and as a "starter" 
of social interaction.*^ I will focus on the latter. 

The concept of "starting mechanisms'* falls somewhat out- 
side the perspective of traditional functional theory because 
it focuses primarily on the mechanisms by which esta- 
blished systems are able to maintain themselves," starter con- 
cepts refer to changes in the system. As Gouldner states: 

Although functional theory is concerned with pro- 
blems of how individual actors are prepared by social- 
ization to play a role in social systems, its general 
theoretical models raiely, if ever, include systematic 
treatment of the beginnings of the social system, as 
such, and consequently, do not formally raise the 
question of the nature of the mechanis. ns needed to 
start such a system/ 

It is in these terms that I am concerned with "starting 
mechanisms "used to establish a norm of reciprocity for field 
work in this particular southern Appalachian commimity. 

Mechanisms Used to Start a Norm of Reciprocity ' 

My first entree mechanism can be classified as projecting a 
definition of the situation or as choosing a name for my 
research role.'*" In a new situation, this mechanism involved 
sending out information on how I wanted members of the 
community to define my research role. I foimd that this had 

<Alvin (Jouldner, " flic Norm of Reciprocity/' American Sociological Review, 
25 (ApriK 1960). pp. 16M78. 
p. 171. 
•Ibid., p. 176. 
'Ibid., p. 176. 

^Ibid., p. 176- Wc are keenly aware that much that is said in this paper is not 
at all unique, but we would hold that this method of conceptualizing the problem 
may make other and future work more accumulative. 

am indebtfd to John M. Roberu, Ph.D., for clarifying the problems of a 
"Timetable," for phasing, of these mechanisms. Roughly, I am listing my sequence 
of strategies. 

I "Irving Goffman. Presentation of Self m Everyday Life, (Garden City, New 
York: Doubleda) and Company, 1959), p. 1. 
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to be done with a large measure of conviction to communicate 
a strong belief about my role and the validity of that role.'* In- 
deed, the conveying of strong role convictions may be an 
essential "starting** mechanism. 

So, in a hesitant environment, I presented myself as a 
health researcher, explaming my connection with the hospital 
at the University of North Carolina. It was assumed that the 
definition implied in the concepts of health would provide a 
basis for defining communications between myself, my infor- 
mants, and other members of the community. Indeed, the 
use of a health role image provides a role of high moral charac- 
ter which held a large amount of legitimacy in their own 
system.'^ We thus attempted to develop a norm of reciprocity 
for the role of the participant observer around strongly held 
moral values about health. 

The second definition offered to "start" a norm of recipro- 
city had to do with the projecting of a definition of the situa- 
tion that would define my role in terms of the pivotal values 
in the local culture, namely religious values. I knew before go- 
ing to Blue Ridge that much of my social behavior, acceptance, 
and communication would be contingent upon my relation- 
ship to the religious system. The religious role was pivotal for 
entering the entire system. Since I had spent two months in 
Israel and had taken many pictures of "Holy places," I had a 
basis for defining my role in terms of Southern Appalachian 
core value concerns with religious behavior, such as a demon- 
strated sincere interest in the land of the Bible. As a result, 
during the first week in this community. I told the local preach- 
ers that I could make available pictures of Jerusalem and 
Nazareth and other places of great Biblical significance. Per- 
mission was quickly secured to show these pictures in the 
churches. While showing them, I explained my other role as a 
health researcher, attempting to link their image and concern 
with religious behavior to my own role. With the permission 
of the ministers, I showed the pictures several times over a 
period of two v/eeks. and found that I was becoming known as 
the "man with the Bible pictures." This soon led to invitations 
into practically every houseb A in the community, which in 
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turn set the stage for gaining an intimate knowledge of the 
local way of life. 

While presenting the Biblical pictures, and explaining 
my research role, I also indicated respect for the community's 
basic religious values. As a result, these two attempts to pro- 
ject a definition of the research role considerably reduced my 
initial isolation from the social system of Blue Ridge and esta- 
blished a basis for later reciprocities. This effort helped to set 
up an effective norm of reciprocity for my role as a participant 
observer. In effect, I started a norm of reciprocity of the sort 
that Goode'* calls a "role bargain." That is, I provided a Bibli- 
cal "experience" which the very Biblically oriented would not 
otherwise have had. I was giving them "something" for the 
information that I would be asking from them. In a way, this 
was a conscience-soothing strategy for me. I was aware of 
taking a great deal from them in information and tinr.e and 
wanted to offer something in exchange. So a role bargain was 
struck, in which religious experience was exchanged for infor- 
mation about their culture. 

The next mechanism used for "starting" a norm of recipro- 
city between myself and members of the community might be 
referred to as "role fusion," which took the form of attempting 
to place informants in the role of the res-^'archer rather than 
subject. I asked infoimant^ to become researcher colleagues and 
help study COTtinmnity change and health. I emphasized the 
importance of the research role and the contributions they 
might make by accepting the role themselves. Indeed, I found 
that most were willing to accept this definition. I discovered 
that the first few months of our field work were really devoted 
to training local obFervers d fellow researchers who later 
became very productive. 

Many informants, curious about their own way of life and 
very enthusiastic about their research role, began to ask how 
they could help and how they could provide more complete 
information. Later, I found that the more they accepted the 
value of their role as fellow health researchers, the more com- 
municative they became and the more information I acquired. 
Certainly the interviews became more spontaneous and pro- 

>^This became the norniaii\r \mn for vwn Nceking out most of oiir informant*, 
but this will not be discuwd hrre 

^«\V. I CfOode "V Theon of Roir Stiain". American Snctohf^iral RmVus 25 
(August, I960) p. 489. Sec also. Benjamin D Paul. op. tit, pp. 450'45l. 
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ductive as informants began to define themselves as collea- 
gues. As a result, by the end of the third summer. I had ap- 
proximately thirty highly skilled local informants. In retros- 
pect, it seems that the induction of informants into the roles 
of the colleague-researcher, or asking them to at least begin to 
think of accepting this role for themselves, was a crucial 
starting mechanism for establishing a basis for a norm of 
reciprocity between me and my informants. 

Another mechanism for establishing a norm of reciprocity 
may be referred to as appreciating the value of **others," a 
fundamental and classic problem. Not only was it necessary 
to present my own role with conviction and with clear definition, 
but it was also necessary for me to respect the core values of 
the culture. For example, the three core roles and values in 
this society have to do wth religion, good neighboring, and 
kinship. I knew this before going to Blue Ridge. As indicated 
earlier, by showing the pictures in the churches, I demon- 
strated respect and interest in their religious sentiments. By 
acting as a good neighbor in providing helpful information, 
transportation, and asking for advice, I became known as a 
good neighbor. Finally, by an early acceptance into some of the 
key families (discovered by kinship diagrams), who are literal- 
ly kin to about everyone else, I was accepted on an "as-if" kin- 
ship basis to a large number of people in the community. Being 
accepted within these roles and acknowledging the related 
core values. I demonstrated an appreciation of their way of life, 
and in so doing, helped initiate and consolidate a norm of 
reciprocity for my own research role. 

In developing a norm of reciprocity, it was also imperative 
to develop what Goffman refers to as defensive practices, or 
strategies and tactics to protect the projected definition of 
one's role to others." It was further necessary to develop what 
he refers to as protective practices, that is, to secure initial key 
informants who would "save" my definition of the situation." 
These two mechanisms comprise the technique of what Goff- 
man refers to as safeguarding the impressions you wish to 
convey. 

As for defensive practices. I tried to locate several key 
informants who could provide a continuing check on how 

^•Goffman. o/> at. p. \'\ < f<ail\. ihi> itn|><Miani problem rcqtinrs proper 
<ic\elopiiieni in llu- liicr.iUne on \nU\ woik 
p. 15. 
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others defined my role and then allowed them to correct any 
distortions as they arose. In an early attempt to set up this 
mechanism I was able to protect the initial definitions of my 
role. I used those key informants who were by social position 
apparently most influential because of their community pres- 
tige to correct any role distortions that might have arisen. I 
had, for example, been seen oy a few people as an FBI agent or 
as a "treasury man." As for protectiveness, having placed in- 
formants in the role of colleague and researcher, I could count 
on them to wo k in a protective manner without my sugges- 
tions, as they i^ere also protecting their own image in the com- 
munity. They had a definite self interest in safeguarding the 
accuracy of my role projections. 

Another mechanism relied on can be referred to as "ex- 
panding role observability." Merton suggests that a possible 
mechanism for articulating roles is to limit role observability.^^ 
I found, in contrast, that as a starting mechanism for parti- 
cipant observation, it was necessary to present my role in such 
a way that it was maximally, not minimally, observable, and 
that it be observable in terms of a projected role definition. For 
example, the showing of Biblical pictures provided me with an 
early and continuing role in which I maximally observed and 
understood. 

As Merton points out, social support is still another 
mechanism for articulating roles, especially if the situation 
is stressful.'* In this case, in the earliest phase of my attempts 
to establish a norm of reciprocity, social support had a quite 
different meaning. Since I was not yet in the system, there 
was really very little opportunity for social support locally. 
Consequently, it was necessary to have external sources of 
support. One such was ready access to the project director, 
either in writing or by telephone. The second source of support 
was an earnest preparation for this role, which provided the 
basic role guidelines, in effect a normative kind of inner 
support. The third kind of support was to leave temporarily and 
discuss field situation frustrations with colleagues and advisors. 
Finally, another way of beginning to achieve social support 
within the local system was to subtly inform them of the stress- 
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ful uncertainties of the situation, with a request for nomative 
guidance. 

SUMMARY 

This section outlines some of the major "starting" 
mechanisms used in creating a norm of reciprocity for parti- 
cipant observation work in a mountain community in the Ap- 
palachian region of North Carolina. I have attempted to con- 
ceptualize my experience along lines suggested by Gouldner 
in terms of the "starting" mechanisms for a norm of reciprocity, 
with additional theoretical help from Goffman, Merton, and 
others. 

In conclusion, several mechanisms permitted us to start 
a norm of reciprocity in this particular community: 

(1) projecting or naming the role with conviction; 

(2) establishing the moral quality of the role; 

(3) linking and relating the role to core values in the 
culture; 

(4) creating a role fusion in which informants become col- 
league-researchers; 

(5) expressing appreciation of their core values; 

(6) developing definitional safeguards or defenses; 

(7) creating maximum and clear role observability; 

(8) having outside social supports available. 

The above mechanisms may have parallels or applications 
to other kinds of situations in which the problem is one of 
creating a norm of reciprocity for membership in a social sys- 
tem. For example, it may be interesting to observe how a new 
patient develops techniques for acceptable role reciprocities in 
group psychotherapy. In any :-ase, this paper is offered as a 
basis for further inquiry into *he mechanisms for starting a 
norm or reciprocity, and hopefully contributes to the important 
questions raised by Gouldner. 
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